Urban sprawl, because it 
concentrates poverty, puts 
countless thousands of 
America’s children on the 
economic conveyor belt to 
the junk heap of history. 


by Gregory A. Galluzzo 


have been a community organizer in 
the tradition of Saul Alinsky since 
1972. I must confess that I regard my 
first 15 years of organizing as 
“cleaning the engine room of the Titanic.” 
Working within the most unglamorous 
. part of the ship — the slums, the ghettos, 
and the barrios of America — we focused 
on cleaning the grease, polishing the 
knobs, and adjusting the nozzles. 
In other words, we worked on getting 
rid of drug houses, improving a park, and 
opening a health clinic, while the ship 


itself was being steered “right” and 


towards certain disaster, rendering irrele- 
vant all our efforts in turning communities 


around. To illustrate the point, I like to 
tell a story. 


THE PARABLE OF THE INNER CITY 


There once lived a people in a moun- 
tain valley with a beautiful lake at its cen- 
ter. The lake supported a diversity of wild 
plant and animal life and was a source of 
recreation for the valley’s inhabitants. 
Water from the lake was used to create 
beautiful fountains and to irrigate farms 
and gardens, as well as to raise livestock. 
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“GREED” 


The well-being of the valley and its inhab- 
itants was totally dependent on the lake. 
However, some people living in a val- 
ley below were very jealous of the 
lifestyle enjoyed by the inhabitants of the 
upper valley. So, they secretly dug a tun- 
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nel below the lake and proceeded to drain 
its water for their own purposes. 

The people in the upper valley soon 
began to suffer. Their plant and animal life 
diminished and died, as did their crops and 
livestock. The fountains were shut off and 


the gardens abandoned. The people 
attempted to adapt to their new reality but 
without their life-sustaining lake, the deteri- 
oration was inexorable and soon the upper 
valley turned into a desolate place. 


See Organizing Against Sprawl page 10 


After Welfare Reform, Many Remain in Poverty 
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4 a fe years into welfare reform, 
caseloads may have 
decreased, but the number of 

people living in poverty has not,” Robert 

Wharton, the president and chief execu- 

tive officer of the Community Economic 

Development Administration, wrote in a 

recent piece in the Chicago Sun-Times. 

“At the same time, the safety net of 
services and support that once protected 
the poor lies in tatters. Today, working 
parents in ill-paid jobs often work them- 
selves right out of eligibility for desper- 
ately needed assistance.” 

Just as all politics are ultimately local, 
the outcomes of welfare-to-work pro- 
grams vary from state to state, and from 


“Safety Net” 
Artwork by Art Hazelwood 


locality to locality. Some programs have 
changed lives for the better, helping for- 
mer welfare recipients find good jobs with 
decent wages and benefits. 

Other welfare-to-work initiatives have 
failed and are complicit in the creation of 


a new underclass with more women and 
children in poverty, lacking even the most 
fundamental services. 

A 2002 report by the Chicago, Illinois- 
based Joyce Foundation found that while 
hundreds of thousands of welfare recipients 


in the Midwest went to work since 1996, 
most had “taken jobs that pay low wages, 
are part-time, or don’t last... As a result, 
most of those who have made the transition 


See After Welfare Reform page /5 
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Subsidizing Sprawl Deprives the Poor of Transit and Jobs 


by Greg LeRoy 


conomic development subsidy 

programs — such as property 

tax abatements, corporate 

income tax credits and low- 
interest loans — were originally justified 
in the name of poverty reduction. Initiated 
as far back as the 1930s and accelerated in 
the 1950s, many of these programs were 
targeted to older areas and pockets of 
poverty that needed revitalization. 

But over time, more and more of the 
1,500 development subsidy programs 
nationwide have become part of the prob- 
lem, instead of the solution. Subsidies 
originally meant to rebuild older urban 
areas are being perverted into subsidies 
for suburban sprawl. Wal-Mart and other 
big box retailers are getting subsidies that 
allow them to simply pirate sales from 
existing merchants. Upscale residential 
and golf course projects are getting subsi- 
dies from programs originally designed to 
serve low-income neighborhoods. 

The net effect has been to worsen 
sprawl and.all of its disparate harms to 
communities of color: the out-migration 
of urban jobs, the growth of jobs in areas 
that are not accessible by public trans- 
portation, and the resulting concentration 
of unemployment and poverty. 

“Suburban sprawl” usually refers to 
development characterized by low densi- 
ty, a lack of transportation options, strict 

“separation of residential from non-resi- 
dential property, and job growth in newer 
suburbs with job decline in older areas. 

_ Sprawl causes increased dependence on 
automobiles and longer average commuting 
times, deteriorating air quality, and rapid 
consumption of open space in outlying 
areas. It also results in disinvestment of 
céntral city infrastructure and: services; ‘and 
strains city budgets at the core:(due‘toza 
declining tax base) and in some suburbs. 


“WAL-MART ALWAYS PAYS-POVERTY WAGES.” A rally against a proposed Wal-Mart in the East Bay. 


Wal-Mart and other big box retailers are getting subsidies that allow them to sim- 
ply pirate sales from existing merchants. Subsidies originally meant to rebuild older 
urban areas are being perverted into subsidies for suburban sprawl. 


The decentralization of jobs means 
work becomes scarce for low-skilled 
workers who are concentrated at the core. 

Many suburbs lack affordable housing 
and many suburban jobs are not accessible 
by public transit — either because a suburb 
has opposed the entry of transit lines or 
because jobs are thinly spread out far from 
transit routes. So sprawl effectively cuts 


“markets. That" means ‘greater poverty "for 
“tesidents of core’ areas, who’ aré dispropor- 


“HOBOS TO STREET PEOPLE” Art Display — February 19-August 15, 2009 
‘Artists’ Response to Homelessness from the New Deal to the Present.” - 
California Historical Society, 678 Mission Street, San Francisco 
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tionately people of color. 

What causes sprawl? Urban experts cite 
many factors, including: some people’s 
preference for low-density housing; white 
flight; lack of effective regional planning; 
competition between cities for jobs and tax 
base; “redlining” or geographic and racial 
discrimination against older areas by banks 
and insurance companies; crime and per- 

_ceptions of crime; declining quality of cen- 


tral city ‘schools; contaminated land” or 
““prowntields;” ‘exclusionary suburban zon- 


ing that blocks apartment construction; fed- 
eral capital gains rules that encourage peo- 
ple to buy ever-larger homes; the historical- 
ly low price of gasoline; and federal high- 
way spending that far exceeds public trans- 
portation spending. 


But another important factor is econom- — 


ic development subsidies like tax increment 
financing (TIF) and enterprise zones that 
have gone awry and are being abused in 
ways their creators never intended. 


TAX INCREMENT FINANCING (TIF) 


Originally conceived to help revitalize 
depressed inner-city areas, tax increment 
financing, or TIF, allows a city to designate 
a small TIF district and say that the area 
will get redeveloped so property values will 
go up and property taxes will rise. When 
that happens, the tax revenue gets split into 
two streams. The first stream, set at the 
“base value” before redevelopment, contin- 
ues to go where it always has: to schools, 
police, fire departments and other public 
services. The second stream is diverted 
back into the TIF district to subsidize the 


Kace, Poverty & the Environment 


A special issue of Street Spirit on the struggle for 
human rights and economic justice in U.S. cities 
Guest Editor: B. Jesse Clarke 


B. Jesse Clarke, the editor of Race, Poverty & the Environment, published by the 
Urban Habitat in Oakland, is the guest editor of this special issue of Street Spirit 
focusing on. the struggles in U.S. inner cities against systemic poverty, racial discrim- 
ination, homelesslessness, incarceration, inadequate and unequal transit a ctes sub- 
urban sprawl, and the unfair distribution of jobs and income. 

As editor of Race, Poverty & the Environment, Clarke produces a quarterly journal 
published by the Oakland-based Urban Habitat that focuses on the nexus of race, 
class and environmental issues. To view past issues, go to the website at www.urban- 
habitat.org/rpe and click on the cover art of each issue. 

To subscribe to Race, Poverty & the Environment, visit the web- 


site of Urban Habitat at www.urbanhabitat.org/subscribe. 


redevelopment. This diversion can last 15, 
23, even 40 years — i.e., a lot of money for 
a long time. 

Many states originally restricted TIF to 
truly needy areas with high rates of dis- 
tress such as property abandonment, 
building code violations or poverty. 

Today TIF is allowed in 47 states and 
Washington, D.C. Over the years, about a 


third of the states have loosened their TIF 
rules so that even affluent areas qualify. 
The wealthy ‘Chicago suburb of Lake 


Forest, for example, has a TIF district — 


and a Ferrari dealership. Pennsylvania’s 


TIF statute allows a trout stream near 
Pittsburgh called Deer Creek to be TIFed 
because the land has “economically or 
socially undesirable land uses.” 

Worse still, a few states allow the sales 


tax increment to be “TIFed” on top of the~ 


property tax increment. That results in a 
perverse incentive to overbuild sprawling 
retail. A study by PriceWaterhouseCoopers 
about “greyfields’—a euphemism for dead 
malls—found. that 7 percent of regional 
malls were already greyfields, and another 
12 percent are “potentially moving towards 
greyfield status in the next five years.” That 
will mean 389 dead malls in 2009. 
Missouri, which allows sales tax TIF, 
is learning this lesson the hard way. The 
state has had a raging four-year debate 
about how to reform its TIF program 
before it subsidizes any more unnecessary 
new stores. State Senator Wayne Goode, 
D-St. Louis County, is the primary spon- 


See Subsidizing Sprawl page 15 
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by Guillermo Mayer and Richard 
A. Marcantonio 


hen the late Rosa Parks 

protested an apartheid bus 

system 50 years ago, tran- 

sit riders in Montgomery, 
Alabama, whether black or white, poor or 
well-off, all rode the same bus. 

Today’s segregation, while less obvi- 
ous, 1s 1N Some ways more pernicious. 
Affluent whites have left urban bus Sys- 
tems the way most left New Orleans on 
the eve of Hurricane Katrina: in their cars. 
Of those who commute on public transit, 
most now ride deluxe rail systems, leav- 
ing people of color to rely on a second- 
class and deteriorating bus system. 

This is the scenario many low-income 
communities of color face in the San 
Francisco Bay Area, where substandard 
bus service operates as a “separate and 
unequal” transit system. Darensburg vy. 
Metropolitan Transportation Commission, 
filed in April 2005 by East Bay bus riders 
and civil rights advocates against the 
region’s transportation planning agency, 
challenges today’s pervasive and insidi- 
ous form of discrimination. 

The suit takes its name from Sylvia 
Darensburg, who lives transit inequity 
every day. An African-American mother of 
three living in East Oakland, Darensburg 
fights her way out of poverty by working 
days and attending college classes at night. 
Since she cannot afford to own a car, she is 
entirely dependent on public transit provid- 
ed by the AC Transit bus system. 

In the 1970s, Darensburg remembers 
bus service that was reliable, cheap, and 
safe. Over the intervening decades, that sys- 
tem has spiraled downward. Inadequate bus 
service today severely limits Sylvia’s 
access to many higher-paying jobs that are 
inaccessible by public transit. Even reach- 
ing jobs a few miles away in downtown 
Oakland is an arduous journey: She rides 
two buses with long waits for each, a trip 
that can take an hour each way. 

Getting to college classes can take 
even longer, due to the elimination of bus 
routes and evening service. And she must 
walk up to 12 blocks. at night to get home 
from the nearest bus stop in her neighbor- 
hood. Even routine errands like grocery 
shopping are physically draining experi- 
ences. “Every day, from the time I get up, 
I plan to get the bus,” Darensburg says. 
“This affects your physical health.” 

Since most school districts in the East 
Bay do not provide yellow school bus 
transportation, thousands of low-income 
youth also rely on the bus on a daily basis 
to get to and from school. On top of relia- 
bility, affordability is also an issue for 
many of these youth. In a recent survey of 
Oakland and Berkeley students, 61 per- 
cent said they skip lunch to pay for the 
bus ride home. 

The hardship and frustration that 
Darensburg and these youth face each day 
is shared by tens of thousands of low- 
income African American, Latino, and 
Asian residents, including seniors and 
people with disabilities, who rely on bus 
service provided by AC Transit. 

As California’s largest bus-only opera- 
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Bay Area Transit — Separate and Unequal 


tor, AC Transit provides service to many 
communities with high poverty rates, run- 
ning buses from North Richmond through 
Oakland and into southern Alameda 
County. Nearly 80 percent of AC Transit’s 
riders are people of color, and over 70 per- 
cent have incomes below $30,000. Nearly 
60 percent are, like Darensburg, entirely 
transit dependent: They have no means of 
transportation other than public transit to 
get to essential destinations, such as jobs, 
school, grocery stores, and social services. 
Many of those who do have cars own older 
vehicles that they cannot afford to operate 
and maintain on a regular basis. 

Despite the urgent needs of AC 
Transit’s oveeelninely minority rider- 
ship, the region’s transportation planning 
agency, MTC, has continuously under- 
funded AC Transit over a period of 
decades, causing a precipitous decline in 
bus service and repeated fare hikes. 

MTC controls nearly $1 billion annually 
in federal and state transit dollars, and in 
turn controls the quantity and quality of 
public transit services available to commu- 
nities throughout the region. Rather than 
prioritize the needs of its most vulnerable 
transit users, or even operate in accordance 
with basic principles of cost-effectiveness, 
MTC has favored costly rail expansions for 
Bay Area Rapid Transit (BART) and 
Caltrain. These deluxe commuter rail sys- 
tems, linking suburbs to major downtown 
business districts, serve riderships that are 
disproportionately white and affluent. 


DISCRIMINATORY FUNDING 


People of color make up two-thirds, 
and whites, one-third of all transit users in 
the Bay Area. But whites make up a dis- 
proportionate share of BART and Caltrain 
passengers: 43 percent and 60 percent, 
respectively. White rail riders also have 
significantly higher incomes than AC 
Transit bus riders: 75 percent of BART 
riders have incomes over $30,000, and 53 
percent of Caltrain riders have incomes 
over $75,000. In addition, 80 percent of 
BART riders and 83 percent of Caltrain 
riders own private automobiles. 

Fully aware of these racial and income 
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disparities, MTC gives rail riders a signif- 
icantly greater public subsidy for each trip 
they take than it gives to AC Transit bus 
riders. AC Transit passengers receive a 
subsidy of public funds of $2.78 per trip. 
By contrast, BART riders receive more 
than double that — $6.14 — and Caltrain 
passengers receive $13.79, nearly five 
times more than a passenger of AC 
Transit. As a direct result, service levels 
on these commuter rail systems have 
reached an all-time high, while services 
continually decline, and fares rise, for AC 
Transit bus riders. 

East Bay communities and activists 
have repeatedly asked MTC to change its 
inequitable funding practices. In April 
1998, Carl Anthony, co-founder of Urban 
Habitat, along with 26 other organizational 
eosieners; wrote MTC to oppose. the 
agency’s proposed 1998 Regional 
Transportation Plan (RTP). Questioning 
the mobility benefits that new highway 
projects would bring people of color, 
Anthony’s letter urged MTC to conduct a 


comparative analysis to see how much of ° 


its $88 billion in funding would benefit 
high-income versus low-income communi- 
ties, or whiter communities versus commu- 
nities of color. MTC rebuffed the commu- 
nity’s criticism and refused to perform the 
equity analysis requested by Anthony. 

In 2001, a group of African-American 
ministers in North Richmond wrote to 
MTC seeking equity in the funding 
between AC Transit and commuter rail ser- 
vices. The ministers pointed out that MTC 
itself had ranked an AC Transit bus project 
in the Richmond area, with a population 
that is 69 percent minority, as the most 
cost-effective project considered in MTC’s 
2001 RTP. This bus initiative would have 
cost a mere $0.75 per new rider, and served 
an overwhelmingly low-income communi- 
ty of color. MTC refused to fund this pro- 
ject despite its small price tag. Instead, 
MTC devoted $2.3 billion to the least cost- 
effective projects: two commuter rail pro- 
jects — one for BART and the other for 
Caltrain — both designed to serve dispro- 
portionately white, suburban populations, at 
a much higher cost per new rider. 
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Poor people depend on AC Transit to get to work and school, but many bus riders say that transportation justice is running late. 


In adopting its 2001 Regional 
Transportation Plan, MTC again refused to 
conduct a comparative analysis of the dis- 
parity between the benefits its funding con- 
ferred on high-income, whiter transit riders, 
and those it conferred on low-income riders 
of color. Indeed, up to the present day, 
MTC has yet to conduct such an analysis. 

In November 2004, MTC was asked to 
perform just that kind of analysis by its 
Minority Citizens’ Advisory Committee 
(MCAC), which adopted a set of simple 
environmental justice principles. These 
principles asked MTC to “{c]ollect accu- 
rate and current data essential to under- 
standing the presence and extent of 
inequities in transportation funding based 
on race and income,” and to “change its 


- investment decisions as MEGSES ANY: to miti- 


gate identified inequities.”’ 


MTC has so far failed to adopt, mach 
less implement, these principles. To the 
contrary, it attempted to stonewall MCAC’s 
efforts by contending that the principles 


See Bay Area Transit page 15 
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Rising from Below to Overcome an Unjust Economy 
Immigrant workers are often the backbone of strikes and union organizing drives 


Immigrant workers are at 
the center of some of the 
hardest-fought labor strug- 
gles. They are working to 
change a system that con- 
signs some people to the bot- 
tom of an economic pyramid. 


by David Bacon 


HR 4437, a bill sponsored by Wisconsin 
Republican James Sensenbrenner, which 
passed Congress in December, 2005, hit 
immigrant communities across the country 
like an electric current. Its proposals to 
make undocumented status a federal crime 
propelled people into the streets by the mil- 
lions on April 10 and May 1 of 2006, and 
inspired a wealth of activity, from work and 
‘ consumer boycotts, student “blowouts,” and 
school strikes, denunciations from pulpits 
and union halls, and a surge in coalition- 
building. 

The Democratic victories in November 
2006 owed much to this upsurge. 
Although non-citizens could not vote, 
they mounted phone banks and walked 
precincts, and helped ensure the defeat of 
20 of the most outspoken candidates of 
the House anti-immigrant caucus, led by 
Colorado Representative Tom Tancredo. 

This wave of activism did not just hap- 
pen overnight. It built on over two 
decades of efforts by immigrants to 
change sweatshop conditions, and, more 
broadly, to change an economic system 
that consigns some people to the bottom 
of an economic pyramid, working for the 
benefit of others. 

NEW STRATEGIES FOR OVERCOMING 
OLD LAWS 


In the last decade in California, New 
York, and Texas, and in states where the 
immigrant population has appeared more 
recently, immigrants have been the back- 
bone of strikes and union organizing dri- 
ves in some of the hardest-fought labor 
struggles since the farm workers’ battles 
of the late 1960s. 

In 1993, drywall hangers shut down 
home construction for a year in half of 
California. Over a decade later, workers at 
the largest pork-processing plant in the 
world, in North Carolina, walked off the 
job to march in immigrants’ rights 
protests, and to force the company to slow 
down its brutal “line speeds,” responsible 
for hundreds of disabling injuries. The 
fact that a union contract did not exist in 
this last example did not deter the work- 
ers, however. 

“I see immigration law the same way I 
did when I first started as an organizer,” 
says UNITE regional manager Cristina 
Vasquez, who came up out of the garment 
shops of Los Angeles three decades ago. 
“It’s a tool of the employers. They’re able 
to use immigration laws as a weapon to 
keep workers unorganized.” 

The last decade of strikes and organiz- 
ing drives has profoundly changed the 
attitudes of unions and workers, setting 
new rules for the conduct of successful 
labor battles. They have an inclusive char- 
acter reminiscent of the turn-of-the-centu- 
ry birth of the United States labor move- 
ment, when the radical “wobblies” of the 
Industrial Workers of the World proposed 
“one big union” for everyone. 

Today’s marches, mass picket lines, and 
flying squads of strikers are a reminder of 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
(CIO) of the 1930s. In a world where work- 
ers and unions are hamstrung by routine 
procedures, on a playing field where only 


Locked out and striking San Francisco hotel workers, members of HERE/UNITE Local 2, rally in Union Square. 
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The union struck four hotels in September 2004. Ten other hotels, including the St. Francis, then locked out their photo 
workers. Hotel workers had voted to strike over employer demands for cuts in healthcare and inadequate raises. 


San Francisco hotel workers at 14 of the city's fanciest hotels cast their ballots in favor of a strike. 


employers win, immigrants have recog- 
nized that their strength lies in having faith 
in the power of their own numbers, in direct 
action, and in the common culture shared 
by whole communities. 

This wave of immigrant-based labor 
activity hasn’t been lost on labor activists 
seeking a new constituency for unions, 
and strategy and tactics appropriate for 
what many of them describe as class war. 
Unions in building services, hotels and 
restaurants, garment production, and light 
industries have rebuilt themselves by 
tying their organizing strategy to this 
upsurge, and are learning to combine 
intense community pressure with all-out 
attacks on parent corporations, often 
involving marches, demonstrations, sit- 
ins, and other mass actions to mobilize 
and amplify the pressure workers can 
bring to bear against their employers. 

Today, organizing tactics rely increas- 
ingly on close alliances between workers, 


unions, and communities to offset the 
power exercised by employers. Asbestos 
removal workers joining the Laborers 
Union in New Jersey and Long Island, or 
employees at the huge Blue Diamond 
almond-processing plant in Sacramento 


-allying with the International Longshore 


and Warehouse union, organize around 
conditions they face on the job. 

But they also take their campaigns out 
into the community, organizing around 
immigration, discrimination in the 
schools, police misconduct, and many 
other issues that are part of daily life in 
immigrant communities 


UNIONS EMBRACE NEW MEMBERS, 
SOMETIMES RESIST NEW LEADERSHIP 


The alliance between unions and 
immigrant workers, however, has been 
hampered by conflict over the rights those 
workers have once they become union 
members, and their ability to exercise 
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leadership in the organizations they’ ve 
joined. The United Farm Workers histori- 
cally went through a number of internal 
struggles over the efforts of members to 
exert control from the rank-and-file. Once 
Southern California’s drywallers won 
their strike in the mid-1990s, they began 
to conflict with existing union leadership 
in. the Carpenters Union. And a sharp 
struggle took place once immigrant jani- 
tors helped reorganize the Los Angeles 
local of the Service Employees. 

Workers who faced down government 
terror in El Salvador or Guatemala, and 
who share the militant traditions of many 
immigrant workers from Mexico, also 
come with the expectation they will have 
a significant amount of control over their 
union once they are members. For Latino 
workers, unions have become an indis- 
pensable tool for winning political power, 


See Rising from Below page 5 
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On May Day immigrants and their supporters filled the streets of Los Angeles twice in one day: a huge march downtown, and another through the 
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Wilshire district’s Miracle Mile. Hundreds of thousands of immigrants had taken off work or school to come to the marches, and refrained from buying photo 


Estela Guzman and her daughter, Jaquiline. When they first moved 
from Oaxaca, Mexico, they lived in a tent camp in Geyserville, Calif. 


Rising from Below 
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but they often join unions whose structure 
and power are held by others, and find 
they have to win power inside their 
unions as part of the process for using’ the 
union for larger struggles. 


CROSS-BORDER SOLIDARITY 


- While immigrant-based activism has 
been a product of the migration of mil- 


lions of working people from Mexico and° 


Central America, that activism has also 
spilled back over the border into Mexico. 
Even before the passage of NAFTA, the 
growth of maquiladoras just south of 
Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, and 
California, led to the flight of thousands 
of jobs from the United States. In the 
Southwest, thousands of those jobs 
belonged to immigrants themselves, 
whether in Levi’s garment factories in 


San Antonio or Green Giant’s freezers in 


Watsonville. 
The connection is not hard to see. Just 
south of San Ysidro, or El] Paso, or 
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Brownsville, workers toil for incredibly 
low wages, according to The Coalition for 


Justice in the Maquiladoras (CJM) 


Director Martha Ojeda. “They earn $5.00 
for an eight-hour day, when the same 
business in the U.S. pays workers $7.50 


for a single hour, even if those workers 


are not legal immigrants.” Despite the 
promises of the backers of the free trade 
agreement between the United States and 
Mexico, wages in the border factories 
haven’t gone up in 13 years. 

In the decade after passage of the 
North American Free Trade Agreement, 
efforts to develop working relations with 
unions and workers in Mexico sprouted 
all along the border. The United Electrical 
Workers and the United Steel Workers 
have formed cooperative relationships 
with Mexican unions — the Authentic 
Labor Front and the Mexican Miners 
Union — to try to organize unions in bor- 
der factories and to defend workers 
against government policies of low wages 
and privatization. 

CJM and other cross-border groups have 
provided help to border workers in their 


efforts to organize independent unions at 


Yolanda Serna, an organizer for the United Farm Workers, talks with David Bacon 


grape pickers as they eat lunch in the fields, during the campaign to 
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organize a union at VBZ, a large Delano table grape grower. 


Sony, Alcoa, Custom Trim, Sara Lee, Han 
Young, and a host of other plants. 


MIGRATION OF CAPITAL AND LABOR 


Migrant Rights International estimates 
that over 170 million people today live 
outside of the countries in which they 
were born, not just moving from Mexico 
to the United States, but from developing 
countries to developed ones all over the 
world. Transnational corporations invest 
in the developing world, moving produc- 
tion to whatever area the wages are low- 
est. And in developed countries, they hire 
the workers who have been displaced by 
high unemployment and falling wages — 
byproducts of the very economic realities 
created by transnational corporations. The 
migration of people is as much a product 
of the global economy as the migration of 
capital. 

In this system, corporations are aided 
by U.S. immigration laws. While they are 
presented in the media as-a means of con- 
trolling borders, 20 years ago, during the 
height of the debate over the Immigration 
Reform and Control Act, Mexican acade- 
mic Jorge Bustamante declared that U.S. 


immigration legislation always has the 


‘purpose of regulating the price of 


Mexican (and more broadly, immigrant) 
labor in the United States. 

In fact, U.S. immigration policy is 
institutionalizing the global flow of 
migration, not stopping it. Its basic func- 
tion is defining the status of people once 
they’re here. Many in corporate America 
now think they see a better way to regu- 
late the cost and supply of this flow, 
through guest worker programs. 


GUEST WORKER PROGRAMS: OPEN 
REGULATION OF THE PRICE OF LABOR 


The Nationa! \ssociation of Chain 
Drugstores (think Wal-Mart), the 
American Meat Institute, and many other 
corporate players {crganized in the essen- 
tial worker iminigration coalition) backed 
a bill that passed in the Senate for an 
enormous expansion of guest worker pro- 
grams in which employers would recruit 
400,000 contract laborers every year out- 
side the United States. 

Under these proposals, migrants will 
now be considered only as workers, 


See Rising from Below page 6 
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One of the United Farm Workers' original organizers sings songs from the UF W's first campaigns at a union rally at the “Forty Acres,” the historic home 
of the UFW. The rally was organized to encourage workers at VBZ, a large Delano grape grower, to vote for the union in an election held the next day. 
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directed to the industries where they can 
be used most profitably. While the Senate 


and House couldn’t agree on competing 
bills last year, it is almost certain that this 
Senate proposal will be reintroduced this 
year, with the support of large sections of 
the Democratic and Republican party 
leadership. 

There are many visa categories 
employers already use to bring workers to 
the United States as contract laborers, in 
programs for high-tech and healthcare 
workers, farm workers, garment workers, 
and others. The workers displaced by 
these programs, or threatened with dis- 
placement, are often other immigrants or 


workers of color whose jobs had higher | 


wages and more job_ security. 
Furthermore, when workers under con- 
tract are fired, they lose their ability to 
stay in the country, effectively giving 
employers the power to deport. 

Although the proposal to broadly 
expand the guest worker program comes 
from large corporations, and was support- 
ed by then-President George Bush, its pri- 
mary supporters in Congress have been 
Democrats. These industry-based visa 
programs are predicated on the idea that 
immigration law should be used to supply 
workers to employers. Only one bill in 
Congress, by Houston’s Sheila Jackson 
Lee, and supported by the Congressional 
Black Caucus, would have granted real 
amnesty to people living here without 
papers. That bill was virtually shut out of 
the debate by the leaders of both parties. 

In previous periods, when U.S. immi- 
gration policy valued immigrants only for 
their labor power, it produced extremely 
abusive systems. The memory of the 
bracero program, which ran from 1942 to 
1964, is so bitter that even today defend- 
ers of guest worker schemes avoid associ- 
ation with the name. Braceros were 
housed in barracks, shipped from job to 
job, and deported if they went on strike. 


Tt 


hey’ were isolated from and pitted 
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In Tijuana, a worker looks over the fence between Mexico and the United States, trying to find a 


moment when the Border Patrol may not be looking, so that he can cross. 


against the communities around them, as 
employers sought to create a labor surplus 
to drive down wages. That’s why Ernesto 
Galarza and Cesar Chavez fought for 22 
years to end the scheme. 

A policy based on supplying guest 
workers to industry, at a price it wants to 
pay, is an immigration policy that denies 
community and inevitably produces root- 
less people, vulnerable to exploitation. 

“We all have a right to work and eat,” 
says Dolores Alcala, who, like most 
immigrants, expresses a mixture of grati- 
tude to the United States for affording her 
economic opportunity, and anger over her 
exploitation. Alcala was only 11 years old 
when she went to work in the green onion 
fields in the Mexicali Valley, just below 
the border. She left for the other side 


when she was 15. 

“I was afraid to come here, especially 
by myself, but my need was stronger,” she 
remembers. “My family went hungry all 
the time, and I just needed to eat.” 

But in Los Angeles, although she was 
able to find a paycheck in a garment 
sweatshop, she also found she was not 
accepted. “What I didn’t expect was so 
much discrimination, so much abuse, 
especially in the factory,” she says. While 
she holds her boss responsible, she thinks 
the law shares responsibility. 

“The immigration law,” says Alcala 
flatly, “is just trampling on all of us.” 

A better alternative to Alcala’s oppres- 
sive experience would be a policy that 
recognizes and values communities, and 
sees their support as a desirable goal. It 
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would seek to integrate immigrants into 
the broader society, while protecting their 
ability to practice their own culture. 

A pro-worker immigration policy 
would protect the rights and welfare of all 
people, immigrant and non-immigrant 
alike. People in the United States, and in 
immigrant-sending countries like Mexico, 
need the same things — secure jobs at a 
living wage, rights in the workplace and 
community, and the freedom to travel and 
seek a future for their families. For work- 


ing people, borders should be a common . 


ground, not a dividing line. 


David Bacon is a California photojournal- 
ist. His latest book, Communities Without 
Borders (Cornell University Press, 2006) doc- 
uments indigenous immigrant communities 
living in both the United States and Mexico. 
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by Kalima Rose . 


he Fifth Avenue Committee 

(FAC) has worked for 15 years 

to revitalize the lower Park 

Slope neighborhood of 
Brooklyn, building affordable housing, 
rehabbing dilapidated buildings and train- 
ing residents to own cooperative business- 
es in the neighborhood. 

_ The success of these efforts has forced 
them into unanticipated arenas, including 
a Displacement Free Zone campaign — 
their fierce effort to defend tenants within 
the 36-block neighborhood from evictions 
— and a local and state policy campaign 
with other New York City organizations 
to give landlords incentives to keep their 
tenants in place and to require developers 
to include affordable housing in market- 
rate developments. 

“Our work has made the neighborhood 
nicer, which was the point,” reflects 
FAC’s director of organizing Benjamin 
Dulchin, “but'it’s meant that evictions are 
on the rise.” 

Even though the expanding economy of 
the last decade accelerated the pace of dis- 
placement in revitalizing communities, the 
current recession has not reversed that 
trend. Thus, low-income and people of 


color communities such as lower Park. 


Slope, working hard for equitable develop- 
ment, remain vulnerable to the larger trends 
and economic realities that come with revi- 
talization. What are these trends, and how 
can communities respond to make the 
improvements benefit existing residents? 


Development trend #1: Regional 
development patterns play a significant 
role in gentrification and displacement in 
particular neighborhoods. 


As regions grow and sprawl into a net- 
work of economically interdependent juris- 


dictions, the abandoned or disinvested:com-~: 


munities become attractive to both residents. 
and developers. Workers who tire of com- 
muting long distances and want to be closer 
to effective mass transit systems look to 
move back towards the core. 

‘In an effort to shore up hemorrhaging 
municipal budgets, public officials pro- 
mote regional developments that will 
draw people back to the core for shopping 
or entertainment. Because the initial aban- 
donment and disinvestment was spurred 
by segregationist practices such as “white- 
flight,” mortgage preferences and redlin- 
ing by banks and insurance companies, 
the new influx of people and capital has a 
distinct racial impact when displacement 
begins to occur. 

Gentrification in San Francisco’s 
Mission District displaced residents and 
businesses from the Latino cultural nexus 
of the Bay Area; the expansions of Los 
Angeles’ Staples Center entertainment 
complex and the University of Southern 
California threaten both a historic African 
American community and a newer Latino 
community as land values escalate; 
Chinatowns of New York, Oakland and 
Portland have felt the loss when seniors 
and low-income members of historic. 
Asian communities can no longer afford 
the rents or taxes on their housing. 


Development trend #2: Housing 
affordability problems in the United 
States have become more pervasive. 


A shrinking investment in affordable 
housing by the federal government limits 
the affordable supply and concentrates 
low-income housing in disinvested com- 
munities. The federal investment in HUD 
(U.S. Department of Housing and Urban 
Development) and low-income housing 
programs has declined as much as 60 per- 
cent over the last quarter century. These 
cutbacks have placed upward pressure on 
the affordability of existing private units. 
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Most communities only begin to focus on displacement when the elders, the 
disabled and those with the most limited incomes start facing eviction, or when 
the indigenous businesses and service organizations can no longer afford rent 


in the neighborhood. 


In 1999, over 14 million owner and renter 
households spent more than half their 
incomes on housing. Contributing to these 


__ Pressures is the ongoing loss of affordable 
tentals:-More:than-300,000-units afford- 


able to households with low incomes were 
lost and not replaced between 1997 and 
1999 alone. 


Development trend #3: Not all juris- 
dictions are committed to producing 
affordable housing and enforcement 
mechanisms are the exception rather than 
the rule. 


When jurisdictions undergoing growth 
do not tie development to affordability 
commitments, they are increasing pres- 
sures on existing affordable units in more 
affordable neighborhoods. Restrictions on 
land development and exclusionary zon- 
ing practices make it difficult for the mar- 
ket to produce housing that low-income 
people can afford. As household growth 
adds to demand, the mismatch between 
the supply of low-cost rentals and the 
number of households who need them 
will likely grow. 


Development trend #4: Jurisdictions 
chase sales tax and property tax to 
increase local revenues 


Jurisdictions make development deci- 
sions based on revenue instead of commu- 
nity need. Urban core jurisdictions 
increasingly opt for large-scale develop- 
ments like big box retail stores, hotels, 
and stadiums that draw visitors from 
across the region. These developments 
often directly displace community-serving 
and culturally oriented businesses, open- 
ing wounds for communities that were 
negatively impacted by earlier urban 
renewal. 

The urban renewal programs of the 
‘60s and ‘70s (aka urban removal) caused 
widespread condemnation of African 
American commercial districts. To resi- 
dents of New York’s Harlem, Cincinnati’s 
Over-the-Rhine, and Portland’s Interstate 
neighborhood, revitalization efforts all 
portend the loss of community-serving 


enterprises. With this tangible history, 
however, the biggest champions for com- 
munity continuity — the residents — are 
mobilizing to direct positive neighbor-5 
hood: and regional change to°ensure that ® 
their visions of equitable development, 
rather than gentrification and displace- 
ment, come to life. 


INDICATORS OF GENTRIFICATION 


Specific community attributes that cre- 
ate the greatest vulnerabilities to displace- 
ment include: 

* a high proportion of renters; 

* ease of access to jobs centers (free- 
ways, public transit, reverse commutes, 
new subway stations or ferry routes); 

* location in a region with increasing 
levels of metropolitan congestion; and 

* comparatively low housing values, 
particularly for housing stock with archi- 
tectural merit. 

While the story of gentrification within 
each community is unique, the process 
tends to unfold in a series of recognizable 
stages. The first stage involves some sig- 
nificant public or nonprofit redevelop- 
ment investment and/or private newcom- 
ers buying and rehabbing vacant units. 

In the next stage, the neighborhood’s 
low housing costs and other amenities 
become known and housing costs rise. 
Displacement begins as landlords take 
advantage of rising market values and 
evict long-time residents in order to rent 
or sell to the more affluent. 

Increasingly, newcomers are more 
likely to be homeowners, and the rising 
property values cause down payment 
requirements to increase. With new resi- 
dents come commercial amenities that 
serve higher income levels. 

As rehabilitation becomes more appar- 
ent, prices escalate and displacement 
occurs in force. New residents have lower 
tolerance for existing social service facili- 
ties that serve homeless populations or 
other low-income needs; as well as indus- 
trial and other uses they view as undesir- 
able. Original residents are displaced 
along with their industries, commercial 


enterprises, faith institutions and cultural 
traditions. In San Francisco’s Mission 
District, rents escalated so rapidly in the 
past few years that nonprofit health clin- 
ics, Latino cultural arts organizations and 
the ubiquitous auto repair shops have 
been forced to close. In their place, 
dot.coms and other office uses neither 
serve nor employ the historic residents of 
the community. 


STRATEGIES TO RESPOND TO 
GENTRIFICATION 


Gentrification/displacement is felt 
most severely in historic communities of 
color. While community advocates have 
worked tirelessly to attract new invest- 
ment to their capital-starved communities, 
they concede that only recently have they 
begun to wield the tools or power to sub- 
stantively intervene and redirect develop- 
ment projects that may bring harm to the 
community. 

The Brooklyn-based Fifth Avenue 
Committee’s Displacement Free Zone, 
although effective as a community educa- 
tion and mobilization strategy, is enormous- 
ly time-consuming and localized in impact. 

But organizers from San Francisco’s 
Mission Anti-Displacement Coalition; from 
Los Angeles’ Figueroa Corridor Coalition 
for Economic Justice; from Portland’s 
Interstate Alliance to End Displacement; 
and from Washington DC’s Colombia 
Heights and Shaw neighborhoods are 
adopting similar campaigns to heighten 
community awareness of the problem. 

They are also mobilizing tremendous 
policy gains that include new Housing 
Trust Funds, Inclusionary Housing or 
Zoning campaigns, Real Estate Transfer 
Taxes that dedicate sources of new afford- 
able housing revenue, and campaigns for 
historic tax credits, all of which provide 
for the revitalization of commercial dis- 
tricts with the explicit charge of meeting 
current residents’ needs for jobs, services, 
contracts, etc. 

PolicyLink has been working with 
many coalitions across the country to 


See Combating Gentrification page 14 
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by Susana Almanza 


n Texas, when they talked about 
“smart growth,” they said it would 
limit suburban sprawl, but it was just 
gentrification. Sprawl hasn’t stopped. 
As city officials began to develop down- 
town, they pretended that there were no 
people of color downtown. Those people 
who were supposed to be our allies are 
running us out of our communities. 
The passage of the Standard State 
Zoning Enabling Act of 1922, under the 
sponsorship of the U.S. Department of 


Commerce, gave authority for cities to reg- 
ulate land use. Cities used the Act as a zon- 


ing tool to exclude or segregate the poor 
and people of color from certain areas. 

In many cities throughout the United 
States, people of color live on the other side 


of the railroad tracks and/or major high- — 
ways. In 1928, the City of Austin’s Master _ 


Plan designated East Austin as the area 
where all industries, African Americans, 
and Mexican American communities would 
‘relocate. and reside. Prior to that, there were 
African American and Mexican American 
communities throughout Austin. 

Although Austin has an image of a 
progressive city, poor race relations and 
poor land use planning are at the heart of 
many issues. For instance, Austin is the 
only metropolitan city that has at-large 
elections for City Council members. That 
is to say, we do not have districts, wards, 
or smaller units of representation on the 
City Counci where zoning cases and 
codes are finalized and formalized. 

In the 1960s, there was a “gentlemen’s 
agreement” that designated one council 
seat for an African American and one for 
a Mexican American, and whites usually 
decide who will be elected. 

Fast forward to the “Environmental 
Justice” movement. Beginning in the 
1990s, people of color began to challenge 
the siting of hazardous industries in their 
communities. We realized that hazardous 
and polluting industries were allowed to 
set up shop in residential areas and near 
schools and churches due to zoning. 

_ As hazardous and polluting industries 
began to shut down and/or be relocated, 
zoning changes also began to take place in 
many communities. 

At the same time that people of color 
began to clean up their communities, anoth- 
er national movement began to develop: 
Smart Growth. As we rid our communities 
of industrial and certain types of commer- 
cial zoning, which had allowed hazardous 
facilities, pawn shops, and liquor stores in 
our neighborhoods, the Smart Growth 


All of the plans for neighborhoods of 
low-income people of color have includ- 
ed calls to increase the availability of 
affordable housing and to protect exist- 
ing residents from gentrification. 

In November 2006, Austin voters 
passed a $55 million Affordable Housing 
Bond, but as of 2008 no clear plan has 
been presented to the community as to 
how this money will be spent. 

Community residents are currently 
involved in discussions about Transit 
Oriented Districts (TOD), which call for 
high-density development near transit cor- 
ridors. Federal guidelines for funding 
TODs require 20 percent of the total num- 
ber of residential units to be “affordable.” 

| The affordability is set at 60 to 80 percent 
of the Median Family Income (MFI). 

Many East Austin residents live at 
only 30 to 50 percent of the MFI. The 
result is that federal housing money is 
being used to gentrify low-income com- 


Latinos, African 
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East Austin residents hold a press conference and protest at Austin City Hall to demand affordable 
housing and denounce the city’s proposal to relocate an animal shelter to East Austin. 
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Americans, Asian Americans, and Native Americans have been dispro- 


portionately affected by toxic contamination. In Austin, we saw communities living 
adjacent to industry, families living next to the power plants. We went door to door 
doing health surveys and found disparities in rates of cancer, learning disabilities, and 
asthma in impacted communities, compared to city averages. 
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movement was. inventing new ‘zoning cate- 
gories. Just to name a few, the new zoning 
included Commercial Mixed-Use, Vertical 
Mixed-Use, Mixed-Use Urban Center, and 
Neighborhood Mixed-Use. None of these 
zonings secured housing for the poor or the 
working poor. 

The Smart Growth movement began to 
move toward high-density development in 
the urban core of numerous cities in an 
attempt to curb urban sprawl. The Smart 
Growth movement was advocated by 
mostly white middle class people who felt 
that spraw! needed to be addressed and 
that high-density development in the 
urban core was the answer. ee 

People of color, the poor, and the 
working poor were not at the table and 
thus, the impacts on these communities 


munities. The City of Austin has created 
an even lower standard — a Vertical 
Mixed Use zoning where only 10 percent 
of all units built would be affordable at 
80 percent MFI. — 

All these standards don’t even begin 
to address the poor — those who live 
below 29 percent of the MFI. In most 
states, public housing for the indigent has 
not been built since the 1940s and 1950s, 
and many public housing contracts have 
expired and are in jeopardy of converting 
to market-rate housing. 

PODER and other housing activists 
recommend that housing funds be uti- 
lized to truly assist the poor and working 
poor of this country. Present MFI targets 
don’t represent the financial reality of 
many communities where there is a large 
gap between rich and poor. Lower levels 
of affordability must be instituted at the 
federal level or increased homelessness 
will be the inevitable result. 
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did not receive meaningful consideration. 

Urban planners and developers began 
developing the urban core as if people of 
color were not living in them. New zoning 
codes and policies were adopted to make 
room for the new urbanism. Communities 
of color throughout the United States began 
to see condos, lofts, McMansions, and 
live/work buildings pop up in low-income 
and people of color neighborhoods. A tidal 
wave of gentrification began to engulf peo- 
ple of color communities. 


ENVIRONMENTAL ISSUES ARE 
ECONOMIC JUSTICE ISSUES 


PODER was formed in the early 1990s 
by a group of Chicana/o East Austin 
activists and community leaders to increase 
residents’ participation in corporate and 
governmental decisions related to economic 
development, environmental hazards, and 
the impact on our neighborhoods. 

Our mission is redefining environmental 
issues as social and economic justice issues, 
and collectively setting our own agenda to 
address these concerns as basic human 
rights. We seek to empower our communi- 
ties through education, advocacy, and 
action. To promote community empower- 
ment, PODER has undertaken projects to 
educate the community so they may advo- 
cate for themselves and take the appropriate 
actions to become participants in decisions 
that affect their quality of life. 

In the early 2000s, PODER produced a 
brown paper discussion that forced the 
City of Austin to put together a gentrifica- 
tion task force. PODER’s report included 
recommendations, such as a Community 
Land Trust where land is purchased and 
set aside for communities to decide the 
use — from parks to housing to small 
business development. 

In 2006, the City of Austin put a small 
amount of money in a Community Land 
Trust. But so far, no land has been bought 
or put aside. PODER also recommended 
inclusionary zoning and housing/rent con- 
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-trol..The Texas State Legislature passed a 


law prohibiting statewide inclusionary zon- 
ing in 2004. In 2005, State Rep. Eddie 
Rodriguez passed House Bill 525: the 
Homestead Preservation Act. This law 
gives the City of Austin several unique 
tools that preserve housing affordability in 
Central East Austin, such as inclusionary 
zoning. The law is in place but no action 
has been taken by the City of Austin. The 
city refuses to hire a lobbyist to push for 
rent control at the state legislature. 
Another of PODER’s recommenda- 
tions was that community neighborhood 
plans be supported and their economic, 
social, and environmental visions imple- 
mented. The City of Austin did divide the 
city into 52 neighborhood planning dis- 
tricts, but it continues to override the 
visions of low-income people of color. 
PODER and other housing activists rec- 
ommend that housing funds be truly uti- 
lized to assist the poor and working poor of 
this country. The present system of median 
family income does not capture an adequate 
financial reality of many communities 
where there is a large gap between rich and 
poor. Smaller units for financial determina- 
tion of affordability should be instituted at 


.the federal level. The federal government 


must provide adequate funds for low- 
income housing. We also feel that federal 
policy should be implemented to institute 
rent-control nationwide. 

Historically, communities of color, 
Latinos, African Americans, Asian 
Americans, and Native Americans have 
been disproportionately affected by toxic 
contamination. At the same time, our 
communities have not benefited equitably 
from these industries. As we look into our 
own backyard, we see a power plant, fuel 
storage tank farms, refineries, lumber 
companies, and most recently, high tech 
industries which emit their pollutants into 
the air we breathe, the water we drink, and 


See Removing the Poor page /0 
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Racism in United States Welfare Policy 


by Linda Burnham 


he complex interplay of race and 

class in the United States 

ensures that certain areas of 

domestic policy are suffused 
with racial bias, bear the imprint of a 
more frankly racist past, are prone to 
political manipulation, and serve as touch- 
stones for galvanizing key elements of a 
racist consensus. Social welfare policy is 
one such area. 

The 1996 passage of the Personal 
Responsibility and Work Opportunity 
Reconciliation Act (PRWORA), com- 
monly known as “welfare reform,” under- 
scored how deeply embedded are racial 
bias and xenophobia in United States 
domestic policy. 

But, of course, it is not racism alone 
that characterizes welfare reform. 
Researchers and advocates have carefully 
explored the profound gender bias of the 
welfare system as well. The majority of 
people now receiving welfare benefits are 
poor women of color who face the “triple 
jeopardy” of belonging to a disempow- 
ered class, marginalized racial and ethnic 
groups, and a.subordinated gender. 

As others have cogently argued, wel- 
fare policy is also labor policy. Indeed, 
within months of the passage of PRWO- 

“RA, evidence was already emerging that 
workfare and Work First programs were 
depressing wages and displacing low- 
wage workers. In the boom economy of 
the mid-to-late 1990s, employers recog- 
nized that, “Everyone has been raising 
wages to get people... and this [influx of 
welfare recipients] will make it possible 
to hold pay steady.” 

Work requirements and time limits that 
coerce women into the paid labor force 
are not implemented in a gender- or race- 
neutral environment, and cannot be 
expected to be neutral in their impact. 

Thus, while the surge of former wel- 
fare recipients into the low-wage sector of 
the economy worsens wages and working 
conditions for the poorest strata of the 
working class as.a whole, some communi- 
ties are hit harder than others. 

Communities of color, with traditional- 
ly higher unemployment and underem- 
ployment rates, higher proportions of very 
low-wage workers, and lower median 
incomes, are further disadvantaged by 
PRWORA policies that force women into 
a labor market in which they have virtual- 
ly no bargaining power. 

There are substantial racial differences 
among working women. Full-time, year- 
round Latina workers earned a median 
annual income of $19,817 in 1998, con- 
siderably less than the $23,864 earned by 
African American women or the $27,304 
earned by white women. 

All women are far more likely than 
white men to earn poverty-level wages. 
But, again, racial differentials are substan- 
tial. More than half of Latina workers, 
51.8 percent, earn poverty level wages, 


compared to 40.7 percent of Black women- 


and 29.7 percent of white women. African 
American women with less than a high 
school education faced 1996 unemploy- 
ment rates nearly twice as high as those of 
white women — 20.9 percent vs. 10.8 
percent — while 15.9 percent of Hispanic 


Oakland protesters warn of the hardships suffered by poor families affected by the massive federal welfare cuts in the Clinton era. 


women at this educational level were 
unemployed. Underemployment rates 
were even higher. 

Analyzing. the labor .market.conditions 
facing women receiving welfare benefits, 
one researcher concluded: “Such high 
rates of un- and underemployment, which 
persist in a labor market that has experi- 
enced overall unemployment rates below 
six percent for over two years, suggest 
that it may be difficult for welfare recipi- 
ents to meet the work requirements of the 
new welfare law.” 

Former welfare recipients generally 
end up holding low-paid, entry-level jobs 


income than they had while receiving 
welfare benefits, even if they had been 
working while receiving welfare. An 


-examination,of seven. state. studies, of for- 


mer welfare recipients found that in only 
two of the states were families’ average 
annual earnings above the poverty line. 
Many women have been pushed off 
welfare but have not found employment. 
Several studies show that 20 to 40 percent 
of former recipients find no work. As 
more and more women reach their two- 
year and five-year limits in an economy 
that is far less robust than it was when 
welfare reform was passed, they will face 


Unfortunately, the political impulse behind welfare 
reform, apart from being mean-spirited and socially 
regressive, is racist and xenophobic. Welfare reform is 
being implemented in ways that follow well-worn pat- 
terns of racial and anti-immigrant discrimination. | 


in the gender ghettos of service, sales, and 
clerical work. A study of the first two 
years of welfare reform in New Jersey 
found that the average hourly wage of 
those former welfare recipients who were 
working was only $7.31. More than one- 
third were holding jobs that paid less than 
$6.00 per hour. A 1997 national survey 
found that adults who left the welfare sys- 
tem and were employed had a median 
hourly wage of $6.61. This would bring a 
family just above the official poverty 
level, but fall far short of a “living wage.” 

Most former recipients who enter the 
labor force work at jobs that do not pro- 
vide them with benefits. Less than one- 
quarter of these workers was covered by 
health benefits in one national survey. 

Far too many families end up in worse 
economic circumstances than they 
endured while receiving welfare benefits. 
For example, a study that tracked families 
who left Wisconsin’s welfare system 
found that during the first year off wel- 
fare, only half of the families had higher 


an even less welcoming labor market. 
There is some evidence that racial dis- 
advantage in the labor market is also 
being played out in terms of the rates at 
which different racial groups are leaving 
the rolls. Welfare use is declining rapidly 
among all races, but white recipients are 
leaving the welfare rolls at a much more 
rapid rate than Blacks or Latinos. In New 
York City, for example, the number of 
whites receiving welfare benefits declined 
by 57 percent between 1995 and 1998, 
while the rate of decline for Blacks was 
30 percent and that of Latinos, seven per- 


cent. White recipients have led the decline 
‘nationally as well. 


Some explanatory factors may include: 
higher average educational levels among 
white recipients; greater concentrations of 
recipients of color in job-poor inner cities; 
and racial discrimination in employment 
and housing. Susan Gooden’s findings 
regarding racial discrimination in the provi- 
sion of information and assistance, as well 
as her findings of racial differentials in 


employment outcomes among Black and 
white participants in one state welfare 
reform program, are clearly relevant here. 
‘Though the combination of contributing 
factors is undoubtedly complex, the more 
rapid transition of white recipients into the 
labor force is one indicator of the racially 
disparate impact of welfare reform. 

The passage from welfare to work is 
beset with difficulties. Women are forced 
into jobs earning poverty-level wages that 
leave them worse off than they were while 
receiving welfare benefits. With no bene- 
fits, transportation problems, and high 
childcare costs, they struggle with the com- 
plex logistics of caring for their families 
while clinging to the bottom rungs of the 
economic ladder. Other women are sanc- 
tioned off the rolls or reach their time lim- 
its, but find no place in the paid labor force. 

In the current political climate, we 
have been reduced to state-by-state battles 


to fight for the options which can be 


determined by state legislatures either 
within the federal framework or beyond it. 
In California, advocates are organizing to 
remove the punitive family cap regula- 
tions, which attempt to coerce women’s 
child-bearing choices based on the false 
perception that they choose to have chil- 
dren to increase their welfare grant. 
Unfortunately, the political impulse 
behind welfare reform, apart from being 
mean-spirited and socially regressive, is 
racist and xenophobic. Welfare reform is 
being implemented in ways that follow 
well-worn patterns of racial and anti- 
immigrant discrimination. And, the nega- 
tive impacts of welfare reform are 
unequally shared. Left unchallenged, we 
cannot but expect that this policy will bol- 


ster white privilege and more deeply 


inscribe racial subordination. 


Linda Burnham is a co-founder and current 
executive director of the Women of Color 
Resource Center. She is the author of many 
research papers, including Racism in United 
States Welfare Policy: A Human Rights Issue, 
from which this article is excerpted. 
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This is exactly what has happened to our 
inner cities. Once, they were like the place 
by the lake — vibrant and prosperous — 
until the suburbs came along and drained 
them of their capital. In a capitalist society, 
the garden always grows wherever the capi- 
tal flows. Now those of us who inhabit the 
urban cores of our society are fighting for 
some of that diminishing capital. 

Urban sprawl and a systematic disin- 
vestment from our cities underlie the 
seemingly endemic social problems of 
America. It’s a peculiar phenomenon that 
has led to economic and racial isolation, 
disparities in political power, the disap- 
pearance of an urban agenda in national 
policy, the weakening of unions, and a 
massive destruction of the environment. 

St. Louis and Buffalo, once cities of 
populations over 600,000, now have around 
300,000 residents. Likewise Cleveland and 
Detroit, once with populations of 800,000 
and 1.8 million respectively, have halved 
their populations. The consequent effect on 
city services, property values, commercial 
enterprises, job opportunities, schools, and 
congregations has been catastrophic. Only 
the poor are left behind. 


PLAYING ROBIN HOOD IN REVERSE 


Thirty-five years ago, Gary, Indiana, 
was a city full of promise with its prosper- 
ous steel mills and the nation’s first black 
mayor of a major city. If you were to 
drive through Gary today you would think 


that‘it had been systematically fire” 


bombed. The city has lost tens of thou- 
sands of homes and the downtown area is 
a boarded-up ghost town with its aban- 
doned Holiday Inn and convention center. 
There is not enough money to support 
good schools and other city services. 
However, if you were to take a heli- 
copter ride and survey the region around 
Gary, you would see that some 40,000 
new homes, new churches, and a mall — 
one of the largest in the country — have 


_ Sprung up in the suburbs of Gary. It is a 


prime example of what urban sprawl does 
to a metropolitan region where there is lit- 
tle actual population growth. For every 
home built in the suburbs, a home will be 
abandoned in the city; for every mall cre- 
ated, whole urban commercial districts 
will be devastated; for every suburban 
church built, a city church will wither. 

The irony of this tragedy is that the city 
of Gary actually subsidized its own 
demise when it subsidized the water, 
sewer, and utility lines for its suburbs. 
Money that could have been used to fix its 
Streets was used to build expressways and 
roads in the suburbs. 

We have in America a Robin Hoots in 
reverse syndrome — we take from the 
poor and give to the rich. People in our 
inner cities need to go to the suburbs to 
shop. There is not a single Sears store in 
the city of Detroit; and every time a city 
resident needs a Diehard battery, he or she 
is subsidizing education and services for 
wealthier people in the suburbs. 

Minnetonka, a suburban development 
just outside the Twin Cities area in 


Minnesota, is another example of such a’ 


transfer of wealth. Of the $360 million in 
public monies spent on creating it, only 
about $30 million came from the people in 
the new suburb. The people in the cities and 
older suburbs provided the balance, which 
would have been better spent on repairing 
streets and yes, some important bridges. 


Organizing Against Urban Sprawl 


In America, we have a Robin Hood in reverse syndrome — 
we take from the poor and give to the rich. Urban sprawl 
and a systematic disinvestment from our cities underlie the 
seemingly endemic social problems of America. 


which for most 


Real property, 
Americans provides a hedge against retire- 
ment or the capital to start a business or 
send children to college, has been stagnant 
or declining in value in many urban areas. 

John Powell, founder and president of 
Ohio State University’s Kirwan Institute, 
says that economic well-being should be 
measured not by income but by equity. He 
tells the sad story of his father and his 
friend, both war veterans who obtained 
Veteran Administration (VA) loans to buy 
homes. Owing to a law restricting the use 
of VA loan monies to integrate communi- 
ties, John Powell Sr., an African American, 
could not buy a home in the newly created 
suburbs, while his white friend could not 
buy in the Detroit inner city. 

Both homes cost the same, but 30 years 
later, the white veteran’s suburban home 
was worth over $350,000, whereas the 
black veteran’s home was still worth only 
$15,000. The situation is tantamount to 
stealing over $300,000 from an African 
American family. Multiply this by 10 mil- 
lion and you get some idea of how institu- 
tional racism plays itself out in the U.S. 

Professor Powell makes the startling 
statement that the net capital worth of the 
entire black community in America is 
zero. As much is owed as is owned. But 
the net worth of the white community is 


$9.0 trillion. This disparity is largely a 


result of the creation of urban sprawl. 
Currently, Congressional districts from 

the suburbs outnumber urban and rural 

districts combined. So, the majority of. 


those: who make. our laws: in Congress: are. 


uninterested in the issues facing city 
dwellers. And unions tend to lose their 
power the farther they go from the city. 
Perhaps the most tragic victims of this 
peculiar phenomenon are the children in 
our cities. The most predictive factor of 
success for schools is the economic status 
of the population they serve — the greater 
the concentration of poverty, the more 
likely that the children will do poorly. 
Poor children living in a middle- 
income neighborhood will have a much 
greater chance of success than children 
living in areas of concentrated poverty 
where they have few role models, live in 
crime-infested communities, and have no 
opportunities for summer and after-school 
jobs. Urban sprawl, because it concen- 
trates poverty, puts tens of thousands of 
America’s children on the economic con- 
veyor belt to the junk heap of history. 
Urban sprawl also destroys green space. 
The building of houses on natural flood 
basins and the ever-growing network of 
expressways with polluting traffic pose the 
number-one threat to the environment. 
But it does not have to be this way. 


PORTLAND’S SOLUTION TO SPRAWL 


In Portland, Oregon, they have created 
an urban growth boundary around the 
already developed metropolitan region. 
Thirty years ago, the metropolitan plan- 
ning council created a policy that no gov- 
ernment funds would be expended outside 
this boundary. As a result, property within 
the boundary is now worth a million dol- 
lars per acre; whereas, outside the bound- 
ary an acre fetches about $1,000. 

People can build outside the boundary, 
but they will not have a road, sewer system, 


or water main built to their house. And in- 


the event of a house fire, there is no guaran- 
tee that a fire truck will be made available, 
causing home insurance rates to go up. 
Julius Caesar is quoted as saying: “The 
margin of profit for most enterprises is 


government subsidy.” An observation that 
is as true today as it was 2,000 years ago. 
By restricting subsidies outside the metro- 
politan area, Portland created a level play- 
ing field for African Americans. Now 
property values in Portland’s traditional 
black community have increased by 10 
billion dollars. 


ORGANIZING FOR THE SPRAWL 


The type of issues at the heart of the 
urban problem are: how taxes are raised 
and spent, the allocation of federal and 
state transportation dollars, school fund- 
ing formulas, land use policy, water 
rights, and opportunity housing. 

We need to stop subsidizing urban 
sprawl and the concentration of poverty 
and create a tax policy that spreads the 
wealth equitably across a region. We also 
need to mandate mixed-income housing 
in every suburb. 

But the traditional model of organizing 


neighborhoods in urban areas to solve’ 


problems is no longer relevant because 
decisions affecting the urban core are not 
made by city hall — they are made at a 
regional level and governed by state law. 

Those who make policy realize that the 
population in the urban core is now a 
small minority. Milwaukee, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Gary, Buffalo, Atlanta, St. Louis, 
and Oakland do not have that much clout 
in state politics. These cities are a minori- 
ty even in their metropolitan region. To 
move political power we must build a 
much broader base and organize at the 
metropolitan and statewide levels. - 

In his book, Who Rules America: 
Power Politics and Social Change, 
William Domhoff asserts that the forces 
of sprawl combine into a cabal that wields 
enormous power at the state and local lev- 
els and real change can occur only when 
all progressive forces align. 


Removing the Poor 


from page 8 


the earth that sustains us. - 

In Austin, we saw communities living 
adjacent to industry, families living next 
to the power plants. We went door to 
door doing health surveys and found dis- 
parities in rates of cancer, learning dis- 
abilities, and asthma in impacted com- 
munities, compared to city averages. We 
launched the LUCA (Land Use, 
Community and Action) campaign to 
bring to light the fact that this was more 
than a community issue; it was a regional 
issue of health disparities. We said that 
Health and Human Services agencies 
need to look at the health of our commu- 
nities, focusing at the federal level. 

What do we do? Research done by 
grassroots communities must be recog- 
nized. We can give living testimony on 


_trification issue. In this period of global- 


‘munities and support the efforts of others 


Photo courtesy of Obama for America 
Barack Obama teaching at the University of Chicago Law School in the 1990s. 


Unions, civil rights organizations, pro- 
gressive politicians, transportation 
activists, environmentalists, and urban 
neighborhoods are all negatively impacted 
by sprawl. And increasingly, the first and 
second rings of suburbs are also being 
affected, giving many suburban politi- 
cians an interest in curbing this ever- 
expanding circle of destruction. 

It is time for community organizing to 
recognize that its targeted base should 
expand beyond the minority and working- 
class white communities in cities to include 
some middle-income suburbs as well. 
Combating urban sprawl offers an opportu- 
nity to create the type of coalition that 
Domhoff describes as necessary for change. 


THE WAY OUT OF THE SPRAWL 
Our next president comes out of the 
community organizing tradition. A former 
director of a Gamaliel affiliate on the. 
South Side of Chicago, Barack Obama 
understands the pernicious problems cre- 
ated by urban sprawl for the people in the 


_ cities. He has also constructed a powerful 


coalition of progressive forces in this 
country, which crosses race, class, and 
geographic boundaries. 

This is an optimum time for the new | 
organizing model to take root by tapping 
into this emerging coalition with a fresh 
outlook on solving problems. By examin- 
ing the racial implications of urban 
sprawl, and committing ourselves to 
addressing them effectively, we can begin 
to heal many of the seemingly incurable 
social problems confronting. our country. 


Greg LeRoy directs Good Jobs First 
(www.goodjobsfirst.org) and is the author of 
The Great American Jobs Scam (Berrett- 
Koehler, 2005). A union consultant based in 
Chicago, he is a 34-year union member and 
former president of an Amtrak workers union. 


what our communities are putting up 
with. On city, county, state, and federal 
levels, we can frame how housing needs 
are being addressed. We can take it from 
the local to the state level, then up to the 
national level, targeting the department 
of Housing and Urban Development, like 
we did with the Environmental 
Protection Agency. 

We have to fight and address the gen- 


ization, there is a need to redefine nation- 
al and international goals with a broader 
vision, which honors the sacredness of 
human life and the environment. We 
must, therefore, work to create economic 
and social juistice within our own com- 


to do so in communities around the 
country and the world. Only then can we 
restore global environmental harmony. 


Susana Almanza is the executive director 
and cofounder of PODER. 
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world’s prison population. 


by Manning Marable 


INCARCERATION 


Americans are reinforced to believe that 
individuals are largely in control of their 
own.destiny. Hard work, sacrifice, and per- 
sonal effort, we are told, determine what 
happens to us. But increasingly, the funda- 
mental institutions of American society 
function unfairly, restricting access and 
opportunity for millions of people. The 
greatest example of this is the present-day 
criminal justice system. 

- Let us start with the basic facts. As of 
2008, one out of every 100 American 
adults is living behind bars. According to 
a December 2007 study by the American 
Civil Liberties Union (ACLU), “Race and 
Ethnicity in America,” in the past 30 
years there has been a 500 percent 
increase in the number of Americans 
behind bars, amounting to 2.2 million 
people, which represent 25 percent of the 
world’s prison population. 

This prison population is dispropor- 
tionately black and brown. As of 2006, 
the U.S. penal population was 46 percent 
white, 41 percent African American, and 
19 percent Latino. In practical terms, by 
2001, about one out of every six African- 
American males had experienced jail or 
imprisonment: Based on current trends, 


over one out of three black men will expe- 
rience imprisonment during their lives. 


There is overwhelming evidence that 
the overrepresentation of blacks in prisons 
is largely due to discrimination in every 
phase of the criminal justice system. 
According to the 2007 ACLU study, for 
example, African Americans comprised 
11 percent of Texas’ population, but 40 
percent of the state’s prisoners. Blacks in 
Texas are incarcerated at roughly five 
times the rate of whites. Despite the fact 
that blacks statistically represent fewer 
than 10 percent of drug abusers, in Texas 
50 percent of all prisoners incarcerated in 
state prisons and two-thirds of all those in 
jails for “drug delivery offenses” are 
African Americans. 

A similar pattern is found within the 
juvenile justice system. According to the 
same study, African-American youth 
amount to 15 percent of all American 
juveniles. However, they represent 26 per- 
cent of all juveniles who are arrested by 
the police nationwide. They are 58 per- 
cent of all youth who are sentenced to 
serve time in state prisons. In California, 
Latino youth are two times more likely 
than whites to be sentenced to prison; for 
African-American youth in California, it 
is six times the incarceration rate. 

What are the practical political conse- 
quences of the mass incarceration of black 


Americans? In New York State, for exam- . 


ple, the prison populations play a signifi- 
cant role in how some state legislative dis- 
tricts are drawn up. In New York’s 45th 
senatorial district, located in the extreme 
northern corner of upstate New York, there 
are 13 state prisons, with 14,000 prisoners, 
all of whom are counted as residents. 
Prisoners in New York are disenfranchised 
— they cannot vote — yet their numbers 
help to create a Republican state senatorial 
district. These “prison districts” now exist 
all over the United States. 

The most obscene dimension of the 
national compulsion to incarcerate has 


Incarceration vs. Education 


Reproducing Racism and Poverty in America 


As of 2008, one out of every 100 American adults is living 
behind bars. In the past 30 years there has been a 500 
percent increase in the number of Americans behind 
bars, amounting to 2.2 million people — 25 percent of the 


been the deliberate criminalization of 
young black people, with the construction 


-of a “school-to-prison pipeline.” 


Under the cover of “zero tolerance” for 
all forms of “disobedience,” too many 
school administrators are aggressively and 
unfairly removing black youth from 
schools. Statistically, African-American 
youths are two to three times more likely 
than whites to be suspended, and far more 
likely to be corporally punished or 
expelled. 

Also’ from the ACLU study, “national- 
ly, African American students comprise 


17 percent of the student population, but 


account for 36 percent of school suspen- 
sions and 31 percent of expulsions. In 
New Jersey, for instance, black students 
are nearly 60 times more likely to be 
expelled than their white counterparts. In 
Iowa, blacks make up just five percent of 
the. statewide public school enrollment, 
but account for 22 percent of suspen- 
sions.” Too many black children are 
taught at an early age that their only future. 
resides in a prison or jail. 

But despite this reality, the raw numbers 
and percentages of African Americans in 
higher education has largely trended 
upward. In higher education, the overall 
numbers of African Americans are continu- 
ing to increase. Yet, the patterns of racial 


inequality and unfairness —- from tenure 
decisions to the difficulties black graduate 


students have in finding employment as 


teaching assistants — continue to exist. 
EDUCATION 


For generations, African-American 
parents have told their children that the 
surest path to professional advancement is 
a college education. The good news is that 
millions of African Americans are attend- 
ing colleges, and thousands more are 
enrolled in graduate and professional 
schools. But in the aftermath of the 2003 
Grutter v. Bollinger Supreme Court deci- 
sion, and legislative and electoral assaults 
on affirmative action, a decidedly mixed 
picture emerges on the state of blacks in 
higher education. 

First, some positive news. According 
to the Journal of Blacks in Higher 
Education (Winter 2007), about four mil- 
lion African Americans hold a bachelor’s 


_degree, representing 18.5 percent of all 


blacks 25 years and older. In 1990, only 
11.3 percent of all African Americans 25 
years and older held collegiate and 
advanced degrees. In 1996, that number 
grew to 13.8 percent. Currently, 952,000 
also hold master’s degrees. About 
166,000 African Americans have earned 
professional degrees in fields such as 
medicine, business, engineering, and law. 
And approximately 111,000 blacks in the 
United States now hold a Ph.D. 

These statistics represent a remarkable 
expansion in the access to higher educa- 
tion that African Americans have experi- 
enced over the past two decades, despite 
the public assault against affirmative 
action. By comparison, about 31 percent 
of all. whites 25 years and older hold col- 
lege and advanced degrees. 

Several factors explain the continuing 
growth of black enrollments in America’s 
colleges and universities. First, despite the 
pressures to outlaw affirmative action 
enforcement and diversity, over the past 


INCARCERATION: Jail cell in Minnesota. 


10 years, the majority of the 26 most pres- 
tigious research universities have redou- 
bled their efforts to recruit African- 
American and Latino undergraduate stu- 
dents. Nineteen of these institutions post- 
ed gains in African-American freshman 
enrollment between 1997 and 2007, 
including: University of Chicago, 43 to 
91, up 111.6 percent; Emory University, 
84 to 121, up 44 percent; Columbia 
University, 116 to 153, up 31.9 percent; 
and the University of Pennsylvania, 154 
to 202, up 31.2 percent. 

A similar situation exists at many of 
the highest-ranking, elite liberal arts insti- 
tutions. In fact, many of these liberal arts 
colleges have significantly higher 
African-American first-year admission 
rates than their overall admission rates. 

For example, Williams College’s aver- 
age admission rate for black applicants 
between 1998 and 2007 was 55.1 percent, 
compared to an overall admissions rate of 
21.1 percent, representing a 34 percent 
difference favoring African Americans. 
Amherst College’s average black admis- 
sions rate during the same decade, 50.1 
percent, was significantly higher than its 


19.2 percent overall admissions rate. | 


Bowdoin College accepted 47.7 percent 
of black applicants, compared to its 24.2 
percent overall rate, a 23.5 percent differ- 
ence; Haverford College admitted 45.7 
percent of black applicants compared to 
37.2 percent overall, a 15.5 percent differ- 
ence; and Wesleyan accepted 38.2 percent 
of all African Americans, compared to a 
28 percent overall rate, a 10.2 percent dif- 
ference favoring blacks. 

What explains these statistics? First, 
the pool of highly competitive, academi- 
cally prepared African-American high 
school students has grown significantly 
over the past 10 to 15 years. The size of 
the black middle and professional class 
has more than doubled, and the majority 
of these black students are drawn from 
these relatively privileged households. 
Secondly, universities and elite colleges 
are probably overcompensating for the 
dismantling of affirmative action and 
minority-oriented recruitment and reten- 
tion programs, which were the result of 
Grutter v. Bollinger and state referenda 
like California’s 1996 Proposition 209. 
By elevating the black admissions rate, 
elite schools are making sure that minori- 
ties will be well represented in their 
matriculating classes. 

A similar success story, at first glance, 
seemingly exists for African-American 
graduate students. Back in 1987, only 787 
blacks earned Ph.D.s in the United States. 
By 2004, 1869 African Americans earned 
doctorates, representing 7.1. percent of all 
Ph.D.s granted that year. However, for the 
next two years, the number of African 
Americans granted Ph.D.s fell — to 1,688 
in 2005 and 1,659 in 2006. 

The profile of African-American 
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Ph.D.s is strikingly different from most 
white Ph.D.s. On average, black 
Americans take 12.5 years to earn a doc- 
torate after receiving their bachelor’s 
degrees, compared to 10 years for whites. 
The average age of an African-American 
Ph.D. recipient is 36.7 years, compared to 
33.4 years for white Americans. As the 
Journal of Blacks in Higher Education 
noted, “It appears that the predominantly 
white faculties of our major research uni- 
versities prefer white teaching assistants 
over black teaching assistants. About 16.7 
percent of white Americans who earned 
doctorates in 2006 served as teaching 
assistants during their doctoral study,” 
compared to only 6.9 percent of black 
Ph.D. students. 

There’s also evidence that more white 
Ph.D.s plan to use their doctorates in pri- 
vate business than African Americans. 
Over 15 percent of white doctorates 
expect to obtain employment inside indus- 
try and business; only 9.1 percent of black 
doctorates have similar plans. While 68 
percent of African-American Ph.D. recipi- 
ents plan to obtain jobs in higher educa- 
tion, only 57 percent of white Ph.D.s do. 

Once black Ph.D.s are hired at predom- 
inantly white colleges, they appear to 
encounter the same old racism that gener- 
ations of earlier African-American schol- 
ars faced within white institutions. 

From 1993 to 2003, the number of 
African Americans in tenured faculty posi- 
tions increased by 20 percent, up from 
10,555 to 12,707; however, the percentage 
of African-American faculty who have 
been awarded tenure has actually declined, 
from 40.8 percent in 1993 to 38.1 percent 
in 2003. At least 70 percent of all black 
Ph.D.s aren’t even employed in full-time 
jobs. They hold part-time, adjunct, and 
half-time positions, many of which have no 
pensions or medical benefits. 

Meanwhile, state after state is reducing 
its investments in education, while 
expanding its expenditures in correctional 
facilities. According to the Chronicle of 
Higher Education (March 14, 2008), 
between 1987 and 2007, states spent an 
average of 21 percent more on higher edu- 
cation, but expanded their corrections 
budgets by an average of 127 percent. 

Today, for the first time in recent histo- 
ry, there are five states that spend more 
state money on prisons than on public col- 
leges Connecticut, Delaware, 
Michigan, Oregon, and Vermont. The 
ugly tradeoff not to educate but to incar- 
cerate continues. 


Dr. Manning Marable is professor of Public 
Affairs, History, and African-American 
Studies, and director of the Center for 
Contemporary Black History, Columbia 
University, New York. This article is based on 
two pieces from www.manningmarable.net as 
edited by Race, Poverty & the Environment, 
www.urbanhabitat.org/rpe. 
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Martin Luther King’s Poor People’s Campaign 
A Nonviolent Insurrection for Economic Justice 


Sees 


Resurrection City on the Wa: 


by Terry Messman 


n January 19, the day before 
Barack Obama’s inauguration, 
the president-elect called on 
Americans to honor the spirit 
of Martin Luther King, Jr., by volunteer- 
ing in community projects such as fixing 
up schools and community centers, 
removing graffiti and collecting food. 

Obama’s election is a sign of hope for 
all Americans, not only because it is a vis- 
ible repudiation of the racial discrimina- 
tion that still plagues our nation, but also 
because our new president may become 
the most progressive leader we have elect- 
ed in many decades. 

Yet, his proposal for a day of volun- 
teerism to honor the civil rights leader fell 
terribly short of King’s dream of economic 
justice. For, in his last days, Martin was on 
the move to Washington, D.C., not to par- 
ticipate in a feel-good photo-op at some 
community renovation project, but rather 
to launch a showdown with the federal 
government — a government that even 
under the leadership of liberal Democratic 
Presidents Kennedy and Johnson, had 
refused to remove the burden of poverty 
from the backs of the poor. 

King was slain at the very moment that 
he was organizing a massive army of poor 
people who would march on Congress 
and the White House and use a militant 
strategy of nonviolent resistance and civil 
disobedience to force the federal govern- 
ment to enact an Economic Bill of Rights 
for the Disadvantaged. 

King’s last and most daring dream was 
a Poor People’s Campaign to win full 
employment, affordable housing for all, a 
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King did not call on us to hold a day of volunteerism; 
rather, he called on us to build a nonviolent movement 
so strong it could disrupt the federal government itself. 


shington Mall, 1968. A few spigots provide the only water available to the encampment. 


decent income for those unable to work, 
and equal educational opportunities for 
the poor. He championed a massive public 
works program to rebuild the dilapidated 
housing of the inner city by those who 
lived there, providing jobs, training, and 
housing in a coordinated effort. 

King was assassinated on the very eve 
of organizing poor people into an army of 
unprecedented size, trained to disrupt the 
functions of the federal government until 
the nation acted to grant the Economic 
Bill of Rights for the Disadvantaged. 

This dream of a nonviolent insurrec- 
tion led by the poor and dispossessed is 
light years beyond the president’s call for 
a day of service in King’s name. 

To truly honor the dreamer; we must 
recall the true dimensions of his dream. 
King did not call us to hold a day of volun- 
teerism; rather, he called on us to build a 
nonviolent movement so strong that it could 
disrupt the federal government itself. 
Rather than a day of service, King called us 
into a life of fighting relentlessly to win 
housing, jobs and health care for all. 

To this day, the blueprints for this poor 
people’s insurrection remain the most 
visionary and brilliant strategy to over- 
come poverty ever put forth in our nation. 

In organizing this campaign, the 
Southern Christian Leadership Conference 
(SCLC) had designed a carefully detailed 
strategy for a prolonged effort that would 
train poor people in 10 different areas of the 
nation in the techniques of “militant nonvi- 
olence.” The intention was to create a non- 
violent uprising, a multiracial coalition of 
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Reverend Jesse Jackson, Poor People’s Campaign march organizer, 


See Poor People’s Campaign page {3 44dresses a huge gathering organized by King’s SCLC in 1968. 
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poor people and their allies who would 
march to Washington, D.C., set up mass 
encampments, and then launch protests 
every day for economic justice. 


’ DARING RENT STRIKES 


In 1965 and 1966, Rev. King brought 
the brilliant organizing insights of the 
SCLC to the slums of Chicago to confront 
the evils of racist, exploitative landlords. 
King moved his own family into a run- 
down housing unit in Chicago’s notorious 
Lawndale slum (renamed Slumdale by its 
occupants), where they endured for a time 
the harrowing poverty, squalor, and over- 
crowding that other slum residents had 
endured for decades. 

King and the SCLC organized huge 
marches for fair housing, and conducted 
systematic rent strikes where residents of 
many dilapidated buildings banded togeth- 
er, and refused to pay rent to the slumlords. 
Instead, they pooled the rent money to 
make building repairs themselves. 

With a daring audacity too little seen in 
today’s movements for economic justice, 
King crossed swords with capitalism’s 
central decree that property rights are 
sacrosanct. Who among us today is capa- 
ble of dreaming such an audacious dream 
and seizing entire buildings from land- 
lords and property developers? 

Then, in March 1968, only one month 
before his death, King marched with 
1,300 striking sanitation workers in 
Memphis, telling the striking workers to 
stay strong on the picket line. 

“Don’t go back on the job until the 
demands are met,” King said. “Never for- 
get that freedom is not something that is 


voluntarily given by the oppressor. It is 
something that must be demanded by the 


oppressed....If we are going to get equali- 
ty, if we are going to get adequate wages, 
we are going to have to struggle for it.” 


PLANNING A SHOWDOWN 


Unlike today, when well-meaning 
housing advocates and liberal budget poli- 
cy groups try to prevent further cuts to the 
already shredded safety net by politely 
lobbying and e-mailing Congressional 
representatives, King had the audacity to 
organize a multiracial coalition of poor 
people who would confront Congress and 
the White House in a daring showdown 
— a nonviolent insurrection in the 
nation’s Capitol. 

And that is what King was doing when 
his last day dawned — preparing to defy 
the whole might of an unjust United 
States empire that mercilessly oppressed 
its poor citizens, then and now. 

After months of training in the disci- 
pline of nonviolence, the Poor People’s 
Campaign was preparing to march on 
Washington, D.C., and erect shantytowns 
near the White House to make poverty 
visible to the entire nation. Then, the 
encampment — known as Resurrection 
City — would become the organizing 
base to launch a campaign of massive sit- 
ins at federal agencies. 

King openly declared that his call for 
massive civil disobedience was aimed at 
disrupting, and ultimately paralyzing, the 
functions of the most powerful govern- 
ment on earth, unless and until it granted 
the Economic Bill of Rights. 

King planned to erect shantytowns for 
tens of thousands of poor people, prefig- 
uring the tent cities and squatter’s 
encampments set up by homeless activists 
today. The shantytowns would make the 
suffering of economic deprivation so visi- 
ble that federal legislators — and the 
American public — would be forced to 
see the grim reality of poverty all around 
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them in Washington, D.C. 

Shantytowns in the very shadow of the 
Washington Monument would burn the 
shame of poverty into the nation’s con- 
science as never before. 

Then, once these encampments had 
forced all America to confront the nation- 
al disgrace of joblessness and poverty, 
stage two would begin — a more militant 
phase of nonviolent resistance. _ 

King’s words were visionary, uncom- 
promising, and revolutionary: “The dis- 
possessed of this nation — the poor, both 
white and Black — live in a cruelly unjust 
society. They must organize a revolution 
against that injustice, not against the lives 
of their fellow citizens, but against the 
structures through which the society is 
refusing to lift the load of poverty.” 


‘MAJOR MASSIVE DISLOCATIONS’ 
If Congress and the White House still 


refused to take actions to lift the load of 


poverty, the Poor People’s Campaign 
would organize waves of protesters who 
would cause “major massive dislocations” 
at government buildings. 

Unemployed people would nonviolent- 
ly blockade the Department of Labor. 
Those without health care would be orga- 
nized to sit in at hospitals and refuse to 
leave until they received medical treat- 
ment. Massive demonstrations would be 
held at federal agencies, while across the 
nation, allies would mount economic boy- 
cotts and nonviolent shut-downs of facto- 
ries which refused to hire the poor. 

Federal officials and the FBI were 
frightened by King’s announced intentions 


Volunteers make bread to feed the camp-dwellers at Resurrection City. 


to lead a campaign of civil disobedience on 
a scale that could disrupt the nation’s 
Capitol, and they denounced King with 
blistering venom. Negative leaks, disinfor- 
mation, informants and provocateurs were 
just some the tools used by the government 
to derail the effort. 


AN UNWINNABLE DILEMMA FOR THE 
U.S. GOVERNMENT 


King had developed a strategy to con- 
front the federal government with the 
same unwinnable dilemma earlier perfect- 
ed by civil rights activists in Alabama, 
Georgia, and Mississippi: Either arrest 
innocent and poverty-stricken people by 
the thousands in the full glare of publicity 
in the nation’s Capitol and thereby create 
a national scandal, or capitulate to the just 
demands of those calling for an Economic 
Bill of Rights. 

But it was not to be. King was mur- 
dered on April 4, 1968, just as the Poor 
People’s Campaign was getting off the 
ground. Long a prophet, King now 
became a martyr as well. Rather than the 
carefully planned civil disobedience that 
King was organizing, the United States 
erupted in riots and civil unrest in over 
110 cities following King’s murder. 

While the SCLC continued the cam- 
paign in the wake of King’s death, and got 
as far as building Resurrection City in 
Washington D.C., the despair, riots and 
governmental repression that followed his 
assassination seriously undermined the 
dream of massive nonviolence. While 
more than 7000 people started the 
encampment in May 1968, and more than 
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50,000 joined in protest marches, the 
encampment was torn down in late June 
by police order, the promise of mass civil 
disobedience unfulfilled. 

King had predicted that the Poor 
People’s Campaign would be a turning 
point in American history, a chance for 
the nation to redeem itself from its legacy 
of poverty, racism, war, and exploitation. 

Instead, the dreamer fell and his dream 
of justice was assassinated. 

Can the dream of a Poor People’s 
Campaign be resurrected? It won’t be 
revived by creating monuments of marble 
in Washington, D.C., or holding “days of 
service.” But King’s dream does come back 
to life every time any one of us sets out and 
marches in Martin’s footsteps to confront 
and overcome the inhumanity of poverty, 
unemployment, and homelessness. 

Many recent marches for economic 
justice have been organized in Oakland by 
St. Mary’s Center. These marches have 
brought together homeless seniors, 
schoolchildren religious activists, teach- 
ers, and housing advocates — and, fitting- 
ly, the marchers were led every step of the 
way by a massive puppet of Martin Luther 
King,Jr., crafted by homeless seniors at 
St. Mary’s in loving tribute. 

Sometimes, in the midst of those 
protest marches, a feeling springs up 
unawares, a feeling that Martin’s last 
dream can never die. His visionary dream 
of a Poor People’s Campaign remains an 
unsurpassed blueprint for the edifice of 
human rights we are still waiting to con- 
struct, more than 40 years after his death. 
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draw new capital resources to these com- 
munities while allowing enough commu- 
nity control of development to enable cur- 
rent residents and appropriate commer- 
cial, industrial and community service 
amenities to remain. PolicyLink’s web- 
based “Equitable Development Toolkit: 
Beyond Gentrification” provides a 
roadmap to the most effective policies and 
practices that are emerging from innova- 
tive campaigns across the country. 


FIRST STEP: ASSESS 


A strategic assessment of the situation 
is a crucial first step, because it not only 
helps a community figure out what is tak- 
ing place, but will provide a baseline of 
information that communities can then 
compare to their community goals. 

The very best time to start dealing with 
displacement is at the beginning of commu- 
nity revitalization efforts. Most communi- 
ties, however, begin to focus on displace- 
ment when the elders, the disabled and 
those with the most limited incomes start 
facing eviction or when the indigenous 
businesses and service organizations can no 
longer afford rent in the neighborhood. 

An assessment will usually involve com- 
munity mapping efforts that identify renter- 
to-homeowner rates, vacancy and abandon- 
ment rates, affordability indexes (rent or 
mortgage as percentage of household 
income) and spatial analyses of race and 
poverty. The assessment should, of course, 
be tailored to the specific situation. 


ACTION ON FOUR FRONTS TO PRESERVE 
AND EXPAND AFFORDABLE HOUSING 


After an assessment, communities will 
have a better sense of their priorities and 
be ready to take action. 

There are four major categories of 
action that can help to stabilize.a gentrify- 
ing neighborhood. Together, they form 
the basis for an anti-displacement strate- 
gy. Whether communities are working to 
rehab and fill vacant buildings in depopu- 
lated urban cores or to improve communi- 
ty infrastructure in fully populated low- 
income neighborhoods, an explicit hous- 
ing affordability plan should always be in 
place first. There are many parts to a com- 
prehensive housing affordability plan. 

Stabilize existing renters. This can 
include assessing displacement rates, cre- 
ating emergency funds for rental assis- 
tance, removing discriminatory barriers 
that renters face or creating rent stabiliza- 
tion policies such as eviction controls and 
rent increase schedules. 

On the proactive side, developing limit- 
ed-equity housing cooperatives and other 
forms of resident-controlled housing allows 
a neighborhood to stabilize by turning some 
of the high proportion of renters into 
homeowners. The democratic organization 
of co-ops also creates a structure that 
enables co-op members to play significant 
roles in neighborhood development. __ 
Harlem has the largest proportion of 
cooperative housing of any community of 
color in the U.S. With over 300 buildings 
under cooperative Ownership in Harlem, 
residents can both stay in their community 
as land values rise, and use their savings on 
housing to accrue other assets. The Harlem 
Community Congregations, Inc. is working 
to acquire vacant land held by the City and 
develop the equivalent of Real Estate 
Investment Trusts with residents of the 
neighborhood as shareholders. 

Along with resident-controlled hous- 
ing, building and preserving affordable 
housing can involve all three sectors: non- 
profit-owned, public sector developed, 
and private housing with long-term 
affordability restrictions. In particular, 
legal mechanisms to ensure long-term 
affordability can preserve public invest- 


ment in housing and take properties off 
the commercial market for a while. 

San Francisco has one of the highest 
rates of nonprofit-owned housing in the 
country. In the Tenderloin neighborhood, 
over a dozen nonprofit organizations 
focus on specific racial minority commu- 
nities or special-needs populations and 
keep culturally relevant, service-appropri- 
ate housing available for the long-term. 

Control Land for Community 
Development. Land use, tax and zoning 
policies all shape equitable developments; 
a housing affordability plan can’t succeed 


otherwise connecting land use decisions to 
local asset creation can significantly miti- 
gate negative displacement pressures by 
bringing some of the benefits of the new 
investment to existing residents. 
The Interstate Alliance to End 
Displacement in Portland has a three- 
pronged policy campaign in progress to 
advance their equitable development aspi- 
rations. A short-term and local campaign 
is focused on the City budget to win rental 
assistance to residents facing rent escala- 
tions as high as 200 percent. A statewide 
campaign for real estate transfer taxes is 
underway to provide revenue for afford- 
able housing production on a scale com- 
mensurate with demand for the entire 
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San Francisco channels fees from commercial development 
into a housing trust fund, along with federal, state and city 
revenues allocated to housing. These funds target households 
that earn 30 to 50 percent of the area median income. 


ee 


without taking them into account. 

Communities need to evaluate zoning 
and public land giveaways and steer them 
in the direction of their aspirations. This 
will include promoting inclusionary zon- 
ing ordinances, mixed-use and transit-ori- 
ented development and density provi- 
sions, all of which can encourage afford- 
ability and mixed-income areas. 

One of the Fifth Avenue Committee’s 
policy campaigns is for a New York city- 
wide Inclusionary Zoning policy that 
would require developers to include the 
low-income housing within the market- 
rate development, rather than simply con- 
tributing to a fund dedicated to affordable 
housing. The latter can have the effect of 
concentrating low-income housing rather 
than spreading it across jurisdictions 


Portland Metro region. The asset-building 
campaign may prove the most innovative 
in its delivery of direct community bene- 
fits. Led by coalition member Hacienda 
CDC, it proposes a mixed-use develop- 
ment at one of the new light rail transit 
stations in the city’s redevelopment plan. 
This prospective development would 
provide ownership opportunities for the 
current residents of Interstate; a credit 
union for the burgeoning Latino commu- 
nity; homeownership opportunities in 20 
percent of the 107 affordable housing 
units; a worker-owned cooperative for 
parking for the transit stop; and resident 
ownership of other commercial and cul- 
tural center aspects of the plan. The plan 
brings together innovative policy, com- 
munity organizing and physical develop- 


ee 
East Palo Alto enacted a Below Market Rate ordinance 
which requires one of every four units to be made available 


to people making no more than 30 percent of median income. 
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wherever development is occurring. 

The Balanced Development Coalition 
in Chicago, which has a similar goal, is 
negotiating with developers building by 
building until they have the power and 
public will to win through legislation. 

When communities take the initiative 
to map out the commercial, industrial, ser- 
vice and arts amenities they want to hold 
onto and negotiate with public and private 
actors, they find creative ways to do this. 

“We approached them [Staples Center 
developers and City officials] with neigh- 
borhood residents and a large coalition of 
community organizations, churches, and 
unions.” recounted Jafari Eayne, organizer 
for the Figueroa Corridor Coalition, “It took 
a two- to three-year campaign, but after a 
lot of media pressure, a lot of organizing, 
and a lot of good coalition work, we man- 
aged to get a community benefits package 
that includes things like local hiring, afford- 
able housing, money for parks, and the first 
ever low-income parking district.” 

ACORN California and PolicyLink are 
working to advance a regional tax-sharing 


campaign in the Sacramento region that — 


pools future tax increments and redistrib- 
utes them by a formula of population and 
incentives for affordable housing and 
open space. 

Build Income and Assets Creation. 
While stabilizing housing affordability 
and ensuring appropriate amenities are 
crucial components of neighborhood plan- 
ning, income and asset creation are criti- 
cal to ensuring resident well-being as the 
neighborhood economy improves. 

Providing needed resident services — 
childcare, transportation, a basic retail sec- 
tor and access to health care — is a precon- 
dition for success. Tying public investment 
to local-hire and living-wage provisions or 


ment to realize the fullest benefits of equi- 
table development. 

Develop Financing Strategies. 
Proactive financing strategies can provide 
neighborhood-specific ways to fund the 
other three categories of action. They are 
generally most effective in communities 
that anticipate gentrification pressures 
prior to redevelopment, since communi- 
ties already suffering displacement face 
escalated real. estate prices and available 
capital will not go as far. 

Options for funding are numerous, and 
can be directed at nonprofits, private 
developers, or even landlords. They 
include investments from labor union pen- 
sion funds and regional business associa- 
tions, exactions and fees on commercial 
developments, tax increment financing 
and eminent domain, bank investments 
under the Community Reinvestment Act, 
Community Credit Unions and tax abate- 
ments, credits and deferments. 

In Washington, D.C., activists just suc- 
ceeded in capitalizing a new Housing 
Trust Fund with $15 million annually 
from a Real Estate Transfer Tax that is 
indexed for speculation. 

CORE TOOLS IN ACTION 

Within each of these four categories 
just described, there are dozens of tools. 
Here is a list of some of the most impor- 
tant tools, and ideas about how they can 
connect to each other and to other strate- 
gies in order to redirect the development 
trends that bring out gentrification and 


displacement and undermine equitable 


development goals: 

Community Land Trusts (CLTs) 
take real estate off the speculative market 
and ensure long-term affordability for 
renters, low-income homeowners, com- 
munity arts and nonprofit institutions and 
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community-centered businesses. The 
Sawmill community of Albuquerque, for 
example, is building its vision of mixed 
income, Latino-rooted, mixed-use devel- 
opment on a brownfield-turned-CLT. In 
Oakland, community-based organizations 
are crafting a citywide trust with neigh- 
borhood equity and representation. They 
have won a commitment from the City of 
$5 million to initially capitalize the Trust. 

Limited-Equity Housing Cooperatives 
are another affordability mechanism; pro- 
viding a method for renters to acquire their 
buildings and share in permanently afford- 
able and democratically controlled home- 
ownership opportunities. 

A group of renters in a class action 
lawsuit over the uninhabitable conditions 
of their Colombia Heights apartments in 
Washington, D.C., reached a settlement to 
acquire ownership of their building for 
one dollar. With a limited-equity coopera- 
tive, they will formalize resident owner- 
ship and make long-needed improvements 
to the building. If Columbia Heights can 
achieve the scale of co-operatives found 
in Harlem (which has more than 300), and 
combine that with rent stabilization and 
zoning protections, the neighborhood will 
have strong anti-displacement protection. 

Housing Trust Funds, created by legis- 
lation that dedicates ongoing revenue 
streams to affordable housing, are one of 
the most promising financing strategies for 
combating gentrification, particularly if 
they are used to provide housing that 
includes long-term affordability restrictions. 
San Francisco, for example, channels fees 
from commercial development into a hous- 
ing trust fund, along with federal HOME 
and Community Development Block Grant 
money and state and city revenues allocated 
to housing. These funds target households 
that earn 30 to 50 percent of the area medi- 
an income. 

Inclusionary zoning and Below 
Market Rate (BMR) Ordinances pro- 
vide an ongoing framework for ensuring 
mixed-income communities. East Palo 
Alto, a historically African-American and 
growing Latino community on the edge of 
Silicon Valley, recently enacted a BMR 
ordinance which requires one of every 
four units to be made available to people 


making no more than 30 percent of area — 


median income. With significant new 
development underway, this provision 
will provide homeownership opportunities 
for many residents who would otherwise 
be forced to leave their community. These 
ordinances combine particularly well with 
the three core tools listed above. 


ORGANIZING 


Achieving any of these things takes 
political will, however, and that means 
organizing. Brooklyn’s Fifth Avenue 
Committee called together 200 actors in 
community development, neighborhood 
associations and urban planning to devel- 
Op a proposal for a broad policy response 
to displacement in their community. The 
FAC has garnered leadership commit- 
ments to propose joint action on inclu- 
sionary zoning, tax abatements for rental 
support and mortgage conditions that hold 
hew owners of apartment buildings 
accountable under agreements that prohib- 
it eviction for specified periods. — 

There is no reason why people who 
have worked so hard to build lives and 
improve their neighborhoods should not 
be able to stay there. The types of dynam- 
ic policy responses to the forces of invest- 
ment and development described in the 
Beyond Gentrification Toolkit bode well 
for holding communities together, espe- 
cially as they revitalize and thrive. 


Kalima Rose is senior associate at 
PolicyLink in Oakland. See PolicyLink’s 
Beyond Gentrification Toolkit, a web-based 
resource for equitable development, Wwww.poli- 
cylink.org. 
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wrongly presumed that inequities existed, 
and that further study was required “to 
define ‘inequity.’” At the same time, it 
aggressively lobbied the MCAC to water 
down its recommendations. 

In April 2005, AC Transit bus riders of 
color, in coalition with civil rights and 
labor groups, filed the Darensburg action 
in federal court. The suit, brought as a 
class action on behalf of all current and 
future AC Transit riders of color, seeks to 
end MTC’s racially discriminatory fund- 
ing practices. The suit alleges that MTC 
violates federal and state civil rights laws 
by channeling funds to benefit predomi- 
nantly white rail riders at the expense of 
AC Transit bus riders of color. 

In addition to Darensburg, Vivian Hain 
from East Oakland, and Virginia Martinez 
from Richmond are individually named 
plaintiffs. Two organizational plaintiffs 
have also joined the suit: Communities for a 
Better Environment (CBE) and the 
Amalgamated Transit Union, Local 192. 

The Darensburg lawsuit is an important 
tool in the long struggle for equity in Bay 
Area transportation funding. But that long 
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from welfare to work remain poor.” 

The foundation’s report, entitled Welfare 
to Work: What Have We Learned?, looked 
at welfare-to-work initiatives — in 
Midwestern states, including Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa,’ Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, 
and Wisconsin, and found that “both before 
and since 1996, these states... pioneered 
innovative strategies to support welfare 
recipients’ transition to: work; including 
‘work first’ and ‘making work pay’ by 
offering cash assistance and other supports 
to working families. 

“Work supports, such as child care, food 
stamps, and the Earned Income Tax Credit, 
have helped thousands of working families 
make ends meet. But many of the jobs are 
part time or short term, and wages are low. 
As a result, many working families still 
face serious economic hardships.” 

“If we define success in terms of help- 
ing women to take care of themselves and 
their families, we’ve seen some programs 
do better than others,” said Jane Henrici, 
an assistant professor of anthropology at 
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sor of a reform bill. 

“Putting public money into retail in a 
big metropolitan area doesn’t make any 
sense at all,” Goode says. “It just moves 
retail sales around.” About one-third of the 
90-odd municipalities in St. Louis County 
collect “point of sale” sales tax; he 
explains. In other words, cities get to keep 
a portion of the sales tax if a purchase hap- 
pens within their borders. The other two- 
thirds of cities in the county pool their rev- 
enue. So the one-third fight each other for 
sales — and pirate sales from the two- 
thirds — often using TIF. Area developers 


go to great lengths to block reforms _ 


because the TIF is so lucrative. 

As the St. Louis Post-Dispatch editori- 
alized: “With towns handing out TIF like 
bubble gum, St. Louis may be getting 
over-stored, while developments are 
under-taxed. Projects that make no sense 
get built because of tax breaks.” 

Subsidizing new retail is almost always 
bad economics, and terrible public policy. 
Retail packs a lousy bang for the buck com- 
pared to manufacturing or almost any other 


struggle demonstrates the essential role that 
a sustainable grassroots constituency must 
play in any long-term solution. 

The Bay Area must draw lessons from 
the Los Angeles Bus Riders Union’s (LA 
BRU) involvement in winning and imple- 
menting their lawsuit against the Los 
Angeles Metropolitan Transportation 
Authority (MTA). After a two-year legal 
fight, the LA BRU obtained a consent 
decree in 1996 obligating the MTA to 
reduce overcrowding on buses, maintain 
equitable fares between bus and rail, and 
create a multi-year and county-wide New 
Service plan to eliminate transit segrega- 
tion in Los Angeles. 

But this historic legal victory did not 
stop MTA from aggressively resisting 
change. The agency fought the consent 
decree up to the U.S. Supreme Court, and 
stubbornly pursued its costly rail projects 
while simultaneously implementing new 
rounds of service cuts for bus routes. 

MTA’s aggressive tactics have been 
thwarted thus far by a highly organized 
and committed constituency of low- 
income and minority bus riders who have 
engaged in massive protests, direct action, 
and civil disobedience, as well as careful 


the University of Memphis. 

In an e-mail interview, Henrici, the 
editor of the recently published book, 
Doing Without: Women and Work after 
Welfare Reform (University of Arizona 
Press, 2006), maintained that, “At least in 
the short term, women have reported more 
positive experiences where resources have 
been put into subsidized child care and 
early education, as well as other supports 
that vary by the region — such as sub- 
stantive job training or support for higher 
education, reliable public transportation, 


Henrici also pointed out that, 
“Privatization and related features of the 
policies and their implementation have 
not proven to-be beneficial: Too many 
women continue to struggle to find and 
keep-a job that either pays enough to 
cover healthcare or provides benefits at 
the same time as their health and that of 
their children decline. In addition, the ris- 
ing costs of housing, and of education for 
themselves as well as their children, make 
any sense of financial stability a target 
that keeps moving out of reach.” 

Henrici’s book, Doing Without, con- 
cludes that “one of the largest multi-city 


activity. The “upstream” inputs do little for 
the local economy (think of all those goods 
from China at Wal-Mart), and the “down- 
stream” ripple effects are terrible because © 
retail jobs are overwhelmingly part-time 
and poverty-wage, with no health care. 

Suburban areas with the greatest num- 
bers of high-income households will 
always have plenty of shopping opportu- 
nities. Supply chases demand. The only 
situation where retail can be legitimately 
called economic development — and 
therefore deserving of a subsidy — is in 
an older, disinvested neighborhood that is 
demonstrably underserved, and lacking 
basic retail amenities such a groceries, 
drugs and clothing. 

ENTERPRISE ZONES 

Enterprise zones, another geographi- 
cally targeted program intended to help 
poor inner-city areas, have also been 
weakened in many states so that affluent 
areas get multiple zone subsidies. 

New York, for example, allows zones 
to be gerrymandered non-contiguously. 
So Buffalo’s two original enterprise zones 
have morphed into more than 130 non- 
contiguous areas, raising questions about 


political favoritism. A scathing Buffalo © 


News investigative series found that “[t]he 


research, analysis and monitoring, to vin- 
dicate their legal rights. 

Their determined effort has ensured 
that this legal victory bore concrete 
results: Since 1994, LA BRU, a force of 
3,000 dues-paying bus riders, has secured 
over 2,000 compressed natural gas (CNG) 
replacement buses, more than 300 new 
CNG expansion buses, restored Night 
Owl service from midnight to 5 a.m., and 
reduced the price for bus passes and fares. 

The victorious Bus Riders Union cam- 
paign illustrates that bus riders know better 
than anyone else what inadequacies they 
are facing, and are best suited to monitor 
conditions, set priorities, and apply political 
pressure to hold public agencies account- 
able. Like the MTA lawsuit, the ultimate 
success of the Darensburg case will largely 
depend on the existence and participation of 
a sustainable grassroots constituency of bus 
riders. 

Bay Area transit advocates must also 
draw on the lessons from Montgomery, 
Alabama. When NAACP lawyers chal- 
lenging Jim Crow laws brought suit, they 
acted in a context created by the mobiliza- 
tion of large numbers of people in boy- 
cotts, demonstrations, and acts of civil 
disobedience. In these earlier struggles, 


legal strategies were tied to a broad range 


investigations on welfare reform ever 
undertaken [reveals] that the employment 
opportunities available to poorer women, 
particularly single mothers and ethnic 
minorities, are insufficient to lift their 
families out of poverty.” 

Contributors to the book look at “the 
challenges that the women who seek assis- 
tance, and those who work in public and 
private agencies to provide it, together 
must face as they navigate ever-changing 
requirements and regulations, decipher 
alterations: in Medicaid, and apply for train- 


and accessible healthcare facilities??i°s Té1 ing wad edueation Conaibures uree that 


the nation should repair the social safety 
net for women in transition and offer gen- 
uine access to jobs with wages that actually 
meet the cost of living. 

Wendell Primus, a policy advisor to 
House Speaker Nancy Pelosi, was an out- 
spoken critic of the original legislation: he 
resigned from the Clinton administration 
over welfare reform. In his remarks, 
Primus maintained that “while many fam- 
ilies had earnings gains under welfare 
reform, a significant number would have 
done better without welfare reform under 
the expanding economy of the 1990s,” 
CNNNews.com reported. 


program, crafted to create business in dis- 
tressed areas and jobs for the down-and- 
out, has transmuted here into a subsidy 
program for the up-and-in” — including 
even downtown law firms. 

In an episode that gives new meaning to 
the term “Philadelphia lawyer,” law firms 
there are moving a few blocks into a 
“Keystone Opportunity Zone,” which will 
make the law firm partners exempt from 
state income tax! Meanwhile, the city’s 
African-American and Latino neighbor- 
hoods continue to suffer catastrophic rates 
of abandonment and unemployment. 

Ohio has a large number of enterprise 
zones and they have a controversial histo- 
ry. A study from Policy Matters Ohio 
found that “the very areas [that zones 
were] initially designed to help are now 
disadvantaged by the program. An aging 
infrastructure, a low tax base, weak edu- 
cation systems, and numerous costly 
social challenges place poor urban areas 
in a weak position relative to their wealth- 
ier suburban neighbors. Ohio’s [zone pro- 
gram] has succeeded in making the play- 
ing field even more tilted against urban 
areas by extending to wealthier suburbs 
an additional fiscal tool with which to 
compete for firms.” 
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of other strategies that were primarily 
spearheaded not by lawyers, but by orga- 
nized communities. 

The success of litigation Strategies, 
both in the immediate sense of prevailing 
in court and in the broader sense of 
achieving progressive structural change, 
has always depended on a close link 
between legal tactics and community 
mobilization. In instances where inequity 
is so deeply ingrained and insulated from 
democratic participation, litigation is 
often an essential tool to initiate change. 
But it is organized constituencies that 
both create the possibility of change and 
ensure that legal victories are implement- 
ed effectively. That is the case today in 
the East Bay, no less than it was fifty 
years ago in Montgomery, Alabama. To 
achieve transportation justice in the Bay 
Area, we will need the same sort of grass- 
roots coalitions and coordination that 
were created in 1955. : 


Guillermo Mayer is an attorney fellow, and 
Richard Marcantonio is a managing attorney, 
with Public Advocates, Inc., in San Francisco. 


They serve as co-counsel on the Darensburg | 


case, together with Lieff Cabraser Heiman & 
Bernstein, Communities for a Better 
Environment, and Altshuler Berzon Nussbaum 
& Demain. 


“In the aggregate, there is absolutely no 
evidence that it (reform legislation) 
increased household income,” said Primus, 
pointing out that the rates of child poverty 
dropped more in the 1992-1996, pre-wel- 
fare-reform period, than they did in the 
post-reform period, from 1996-2000. : 

Wharton suggests that we “begin to take 
better-planned, more deliberate action to 
alleviate poverty. Such an effort will 
require a federal agency charged with 
mounting a coordinated, nationwide attack 
on poverty....We must also include as a pri- 
-ority'in budgeting, from the federal lével 
down, some sort of entitlement to basic 
necessities, including shelter, food, health- 
care, and education. : 

“These programs should be run on a 
sliding scale, so that the working poor are 
not penalized for earning what they can. 
We need scholars, social analysts; and 
politicians courageous enough to shepherd 
us in this national discussion of poverty. 
We must commit to the philosophy of pro- 
viding for the neediest, or we will continue 
— unconscionably — to tolerate intolerable 
poverty at home and in the larger world.” 


Bill Berkowitz is a freelance writer based 
in Oakland. a 


DISCRIMINATORY DEVELOPMENT 


TIF and enterprise zones are just the 
tip of the iceberg when it comes to 
explaining how pro-sprawl development 
Subsidies undermine jobs for the truly 
needy. A recent study by Good Jobs First, 
Missing the Bus, finds that not one of the 
1,500 total state development programs 
nationwide requires — or even encour- 
ages —- a company getting a subsidy in a 
metro area to locate the jobs at a site 
served by public transportation. 

In other words, despite all the anti- 
poverty rhetoric that most programs come 
draped in, states are typically indifferent 


.to whether they create jobs that low- 


income people can get to. Research has 
shown that African-American households 
are about three-and-a-half times more 
likely than white families to not own a 
car, and Latino households are about two- 
and-a-half times more likely, Given those 
facts, the discriminatory bias of economic 
development in the United States today 
could not be clearer. 


Greg LeRoy directs Good Jobs First, a 
national resource center for corporate and gov- 
ernment accountability in economic develop- 
ment (http://www.goodjobsfirst.org). 
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The Struggle for Human Rights in U.S. Cities 


by Gihan Perera 


n January 2007, 30 organizations 

from seven cities got together in Los 

Angeles and adopted a framework to 

“urbanize” human rights. The goal is 
to ground human rights in the real lives 
and struggles of communities of color in 
United States cities and to utilize the 
human rights framework to unite and ele- 
vate our organizing. 

The “Right to the City” Alliance is 
informed by a power analysis of what 
we're up against in urban spaces, recog- 
nizing the role of United States cities in 
the global economy. Our analysis sees 
working-class communities’ as central to 
the fight for human rights in the city while 
embracing a vision of life and democracy 
for all city dwellers. 

All of the groups that assembled are 
facing huge pressures of displacement and 
gentrification of their communities. We 
explored the ways that neo-liberalism and 
the privatization of land use have turned 
our cities over to developers. 

We discussed how we’re fighting 
struggles for housing, use of traditional 
space, and against predatory development. 
We discovered how putting forward a 
proactive and simple assertion of our 
rights made a huge difference in how we 
understood our ongoing work. 

And we quickly recognized that so 
many of the issues we’re fighting for in 
our cities — housing, transportation, edu- 
cation, LGBT rights to space, and rights 
of culture — are inextricably interrelated. 
We just need a common way to talk about 
it, strategize, and develop our power in 
common terms. 

Toward that end, the Right to the City 
Alliance was initiated so that we can build 
local power toward a national agenda for 
our cities. So that, one day, we can build 
enough power to stand with our brothers 
and sisters in the global South and 
demand global justice for humanity. 


DEMANDING CHANGE 


Systems of power do not change unless 
they are forced to. The question for me in 
organizing has been how do we actually 
translate a moral assertion of rights into a 
practical demand on power. Effective 
demands do two things: They weaken the 
power of existing systems of inequality 
and strengthen the rights and conditions 
of those whose rights are af risk. 

The difference between a universal 
assertion of what’s right and a practical 
demand is that effective demands recog- 
nize current power relationships. To be 
useful, organizing demands must be 
winnable by our forces and the target of 
the demands must be capable of conced- 
ing and delivering on its promises. 

As organizers of poor people, workers, 
women, immigrants, LGBT people, and 
formerly colonized and enslaved peoples, 
one of our most basic understandings is 
that we organize those. who are most 
directly impacted by oppression to direct- 
ly confront the powers which deny them 
of their rights. 

This is not just a reflection of an orga- 
nizing method but an indication of a polit- 
ical principle. It’s a question of leadership 
of the oppressed, of the working class, 
and people of color in particular. We’re 
not just all humans. We are people, class- 
es, races, ethnicities, genders with distinct 
and varied relationships to power. 

We believe that those whose power 
and rights are most crushed must be cen- 
tral to leading the fights for their own lib- 
eration. The struggle for human rights is 
then a struggle for them to directly claim 
their humanity against oppressive systems 
and institutions. 

While the human rights framework’s 


“BRING THE PEOPLE HOME!” Community organizations and public housing residents from across the nation, along with 

Miami Workers Center and Power U Center for Social Change, storm the Housing Agency of New Orleans (HANO) demand- 
ing the right of return for New Orleans residents. August 31, 2007. 
Photo courtesy of : http://neworleans.indymedia.org/news/20 07/09/10953.php 
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main tenet of universal humanity is 
incredibly powerful as a uniting force 
across nation-states, class, and race, it 
must be grounded in a theory of power 
and social change to be effective. 

Even if we look back at Malcolm X’s 
strategy of utilizing human rights to be 
able to get around the domination of the 
United States, successful execution is ulti- 
mately tied to the potential power of 
countries in the Third World and others to 
exert the power of the United Nations in 
relation to the power of the United States. 

Malcolm spoke at a time when Third 


World liberation struggles were growing | 


in power and the possibilities of overturn- 
ing white supremacy and colonization 
were inspirational and almost definite. In 
the decades since Malcolm’s words, those 
movements have subsided and the United 
States has become the sole global super- 
power. 

The United Nations and other interna- 
tional bodies have lost their influence and 
power. The United States not only has 
veto power, it can completely sidestep, 
overstep, or step on the United Nations 
with its demands and generally win. The 
point here is that both internationally, 
nationally, and locally, the tool is only as 
strong as the power that is behind it. 

Ironically, with the historic slide of pro- 
gressive power, the significance of human 
rights grows. Its strength now is as a tool 
for power building. For both Malcolm and 
the Right to the City Alliance, the impor- 
tance of human rights is as a vision. 

Malcolm’s vision of human rights chal- 
lenged the legitimacy of the United States 
government as the arbiter of justice. In the 
context of a fractured political left, and the 
dearth of progressive mass movements, the 
human rights frame provides possibilities of 
putting forward bold, radical alternatives 
while appealing broadly to a common inter- 
est in the future of humanity. 


Gihan Perera is cofounder and executive 
director of the Miami Workers Center. 


e believe the right to the city 

is the right for all people to 

produce the living conditions 
that meet their needs. This includes: 


LAND FOR PEOPLE vs. LAND FOR 
SPECULATION 


The right to land and housing that is 
free from market speculation and that 
serves the interests of community build- 
ing, sustainable economies, and cultural 
and political space. 


LAND OWNERSHIP 


The right to permanent public owner- 
ship of urban territories for public use. 


ECONOMIC JUSTICE 


The right of working class commiuni- 
ties of color, women, queer and transgen- 
der people to an economy that serves 
their interests. 


INDIGENOUS JUSTICE 


The right of First Nation indigenous 
people to their ancestral lands that have 
historical or spiritual significance, 
regardless of state borders and urban or 
rural settings. 


ENVIRONMENTAL JUSTICE 


The right to sustainable and healthy 
neighborhoods and workplaces, healing, 
quality health care, and reparations for the 
legacy of toxic abuses such as brownfields, 
cancer clusters, and superfund sites. 


FREEDOM FROM POLICE AND STATE 
HARASSMENT 
The right to safe neighborhoods and 
protection from police, immigration, and 
vigilante repression. 


Principles of Unity for the 
Right to the City Alliance 


IMMIGRANT JUSTICE 
The right of equal access to housing, 
employment, and public services regard- 
less of race, ethnicity, and immigration 
status and without threat of deportation 
by Immigration and Customs 
Enforcement or employers. 


SERVICES AND COMMUNITY 
INSTITUTIONS 


The right of working class communi- 
ties of color to transportation, infrastruc- 
ture, and services that reflect and support 
their cultural and social integrity. 


DEMOCRACY AND PARTICIPATION 


The right of community control and 
decision making over the planning and 
governance of the cities where we live 
and work, with full transparency and 
accountability, including the right to pub- 
lic information without interrogation. 


REPARATIONS 


The right of working class communi- 
ties of color to economic reciprocity and 
restoration from all local, national, and | 
transnational institutions that have 
exploited or displaced the local economy. 


INTERNATIONALISM 


The right to support and build solidar- 
ity between cities across national bound- 
aries, without state intervention. 


RURAL J USTICE 


The right of rural people to economi- 
cally healthy and stable communities that 
are protected from environmental degra- 
dation and economic pressures that force 
migration to urban areas. 


